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AUTUMN’S FIRST NIP arrived here about the same time that 
Mr. Salvatore Maglie pitched a no-hit baseball game for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers a week ago. It was appropriate, for 
autumn is the season of the aging. and in the age department 
Mr. Maglie is to pitchers what Mr. Eisenhower, if reelected. 
will be to Presidents. Politics and baseball are. indeed. 
inextricably linked these days. In the curious mixture of 
show-business and razzmatazz that passes for television these 
days, we noted that Mr. Stevenson felt obligated to preface 
his discussion of education with a reference to the Milwaukee 
Braves. The result of this allusion was that our television 
cut off the Stevenson-Eleanor Roosevelt broadcast in the 
middle of one of Mrs. Roosevelt’s sentences. At the same 
time, Milwaukee will have to be content with a Socialist 
Mayor; a National League pennant eluded the Braves. In 
any case, as the leaves fall off the trees, the World Series 
is here—once again a local issue—and the rest of the world 
be damned. 

Our own office, per usual, is divided in its sentiments. 
united only on the necessity of keeping the radio on while 
the Series is being broadcast. The noblest Brooklyn fan of 
them all, S. M. Levitas (a convert to Dodgerdom at the ad- 
vanced age of 55-plus, and therefore doubly a fanatic), is 
still off in Europe, and the Brooklyn fortunes may be ex- 
pected to suffer accordingly. However, there may be method 
in his absence. We read last year about one team which had 
a spy reading the opposing team’s signals from an apartment 
house across the street. Is it possible that the Dodgers are 
having Yankee signals read from across the ocean? 

Be that as it may, we think Democrats should take careful 
notice of the way the baseball races turned out. Though 
there was considerable huffing and puffing. the pre-campaign 
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favorites won after all; furthermore. the team which changed 
managers in mid-stream (Milwaukee) didn’t make it, while 
the team with the quietest manager (Brooklyn) did. On the 
other hand, and in the other league. the team which tre. 
ditionally has the biggest battalions (the Yankees) won 
easily. To further confuse the situation, the odds on Javits 
vs. Wagner are 6-5 and pick ’em. and no Series game will be 
played in Jersey City. Finally, both Eisenhower and Steven. 
son are going after the baseball vote, and their respective 
managers are now polling the country to find out which 
appearance—at Ebbets Field or Yankee Stadium—would 
be more popular. They ought to make them hit a couple of 
Maglie if they really want the fans’ votes. (Asking them to 
throw curveballs would be too easy.) 

As you can see, the autumnal nonsense has completely 
taken over here. To find out what will appear in future 
New Leapers, check the box on page 10 (prepared on a 
baseball off-day). To that listing, we need only add that 
Dean Erwin N. Griswold of Harvard Law School, about 
whom you have been reading in Sidney Hook’s series on the 
Fifth Amendment, has expressed the desire to reply to 
Professor Hook’s criticisms of his position. This wish, o/ 
course, will be honored. Upon completion of Professor Hook’ 
series, Dean Griswold will offer his comments, Professor 
Hook will provide his rebuttal, and then it will be time fo 
the Rose Bowl. Fortunately for you, however, the football 
interest at THe New LEapER is quite low (we do have one 
former subject of Her Majesty the Queen who professes « 
partiality for rugger), and you may expect us to approach 
the burning issues of the day with our usual gravity, sobriety 
and éclat. Meanwhile. look sharp. feel sharp, be sharp and 
bear with us. 
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By Alan F. Westin 


THE SECURITY ISSUE: 


PROGRESS SINCE 


URING the final months of the 1952 Presidential cam- 
D paign, Walter Lippmann issued one of the declara- 
tions of regretful Realpolitik for which he is famous, this 
one advising his readers that the welfare of the nation 
demanded a Republican victory in November. According 
to Lippmann, the Democratic party was under such in- 
tense fire over the internal-security question that a Steven- 
son squeak-through would produce only a fiercer and 
more destructive loyalty-security debate. More important, 
in the area of foreign affairs the Democrats were so 
pinned down by the anti-Acheson, anti-appeasement bar- 
rage that a Democratic executive would be unable to take 
vital diplomatic measures if these appeared to be at all 
conciliatory toward the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. As a result of this stalemate, Lippmann concluded, 
a vote for Eisenhower was the only way to bind up the 
wounds at home, to allow for important re-commitments 
abroad, and to restore responsibility in the Republican 
party through the educative effects of a term in power. 

From the perspective of 1952 or even of 1954, this 
heavily Lippmannesque analysis drew little but wry 
smiles among non-Republican obesrvers. During the 
Presidential campaign, leading Republican spokesmen 
were promising a grand “skunk-hunt” in Washington and 
an expansion of Congressional investigations further and 
further away from the justifiable areas of Government 
and defense; in foreign policy, much of Republican ora- 
tory alternated between promises to “repudiate Yalta” 
(thereby whisking the Reds back to Yenan and the 
Ukraine) and other promises to shake our thermonuclear 
weapons even more fiercely in the Russians’ faces (which 
frightened our allies into near-hysteria). After the first 
two years of Republican rule, there seemed to be little 
Improvement. The McCarthyites were running amuck in 
Congress, the Foreign Service and information agencies 
were being held hostage, and the Eisenhower “security 
tisk” system for Government employes was giving off 
‘ome unsavory odors. As for our foreign policy, few 
disinterested observers were buying the line that Ameri- 
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1952 


can prestige was “never higher” than in 1954, and further 
declines in our position were predictable. 

From the perspective of 1956, however, it is much 
harder to laugh at Lippmann’s change-of-power theory, at 
least in the area of loyalty-security. Few would deny that 
there has been a marked shift away from the brother- 
against-brother tone of 1952-54, just as there have been 
important revisions in the laws and Executive Orders 
governing our internal security. There has been a general 
revulsion against the wild “Who promoted Peress?” 
brand of anti-Communism, with its disregard of all other 
democratic values and of America’s foreign reputation for 
the sake of a doubtful “exposure” campaign. 

Whether this change in atmosphere is due to the poli- 
cies of the Eisenhower Administration or in spite of them 
is another question. When Grover Cleveland eked out a 
victory against the Plumed Knight, James G. Blaine, in 
1884, a famous victory poem was composed declaring: 
“The World says the Independents did it; the Tribune 
says the Stalwarts did it; the Sun says Burchard did 
it...” (etc.), ending with “But we don’t care who did 
it—it’s done!” Much the same sort of list could be drawn 
up on the loyalty-security issue. Some maintain that Ike’s 
tough security policies plus his “enough rope” strategy 
with McCarthy did it. Some say it was done by the 
Democrats and independents, furious over Republican 
charges of “twenty years of treason” and a phony “num- 
bers game” of security discharges. Some point to happen- 
stance factors as decisive, such as the death of Stalin or 
the impact of educational TV (McCarthy-in-your-parlor) . 
Still others focus attention on the percolating of anti- 
common-sense security rulings down to the general level 
of the population, by which the Radulovich and Chasanow 
cases generated a sweeping sympathy for reform. There 
are, finally, those who point to historical cycles and sug- 
gest that we are on the return swing of the pendulum of 
public opinion, as in such periods as 1798-1800 or 
1920-25. 

Whichever of these theories one chooses, it seems fairly 
clear that the change in climate would never have taken 
place as soon and as relatively smoothly as it did if there 
had not been a period of Republican rule in Washington. 








Only when the critics controlled the security programs 
and ran the Congressional investigations, only after for- 
merly free-wheeling party leaders had their hands soiled 
by the realities of national government, only when there 
were hundreds of “Cain” mutinies (less spectacular than 
that of the former Senator from Washington but prob- 
ably more meaningful in their effect on the official line 
of the pro-Eisenhower Republicans)—only after this 
period could there be the sort of cooling-off and return to 
reason which has taken place. 

If this is true, there is a second factor which ranks 
alongside the Republican victory of 1952 as a vital ingre- 
dient in the changed security climate. This is the 1954 
Congressional election, with its shift of Congressional 
control to the Democrats, and, particularly, the victories 
of Senators Clifford Case, Joseph O'Mahoney and James 
Murray and the defeat of Representative Kit Clardy, all 
in the face of campaigns filled with false cries of “Com- 
munist” and “Communist-lover.” As a result of the 1954 
elections, it became clear on a practical level that the 
internal-security issue could not be used in a successful 
bloody-shirt tactic by the Republican party, whether full- 
strength (a@ la Maryland, 1950) or in a slightly adulter- 
ated version (as championed by the Vice President). In 
terms of dates, the real beginning of sensibility on the 
security issue came as an aftermath of this “don’t-try-to- 
fool-us” reaction of American voters from New Jersey to 
Wyoming. So firmly was the 1954 lesson implanted that 
today not even the incredible statement by Harry Truman 
about Hiss, White and Silvermaster could endanger the 
new mood; after a justified prod from Leonard Hall and 
Richard Nixon, Adlai Stevenson calmly dissociated him- 
self from Truman’s stand and the 1956 Presidential cam- 
paign moved ahead on the main tracks. 

In this setting, the time was perfect for the appearance 
of The Federal Loyalty-Security Program, a sober report 
issued by. a special committee of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. When the Association an- 
nounced in 1954 that it had received a $100,000 grant 
from the Fund for the Republic to undertake a study of 
the Eisenhower security system, both the President and 
Attorney General Brownell praised the idea and pledged 
cooperation wherever possible. (From Robert Donovan’s 
Eisenhower: The Inside Story we know that the repeated 
stumbles of the security-risk program were causing the 
Cabinet great concern, although “getting the checks over 
with” was the basic reaction, except for Vice President 
Nixon, who complained that too few risks were being 
found in certain agencies. ) 

The special sources drawn upon by the staff of the 
Association are particularly interesting. In addition to 
the obvious examination of security regulations and pro- 
cedures, the staff had access to four bodies of material: 
the thousands of pages of testimony concerning the Eisen- 
hower program taken by the Humphrey and Johnston 
Subcommittees; a study of the personnel-security systems 


of Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
drawn up by an English lawyer for the Association; 4 
collection of several hundred cases decided under Execu. 
tive Order 10450 and assembled from the files of attor. 
neys who had represented Government employes: and a 
group of some 150 conferences with persons who had 
special knowledge of the security programs. The collec. 
tion of cases, while they did not include a presentation of 
confidential Government materials, did reproduce the 
essence of the charges and the employe’s response; the 
fifty which have been edited by Adam Yarmolinsky and 
published as Case Studies in Personnel Security give of 
an unmistakable flavor of authenticity. The staff confer. 
ences were admirably wide in scope, with conferees rang. 
ing from Attorney General Brownell to Senator Thomas 
Hennings, from security officers and former Loyalty 
Board members to ACLU spokesmen and university crit- 
ics, from Elmer Davis to William F. Buckley Jr. 

When The Federal Loyalty-Security Program first ap- 
peared, several of the early reviewers greeted it as a 
rather tame and cautious document. This, in itself, is 
sharp testimony to the changed mood since 1952. Ii 
would not have been “tame” then for a report to urge: 

© Restricting the scope of the Federal security program: 
to sensitive positions and defining sensitivity so that 1.5 
and not 6 million employes were covered. 

e Abolishing the Port Security Program and the Inter- 
national Organizations Employes Program on the ground 
that they are unnecessary in peacetime and not in the best 
interests of the United States. 

® Changing from the present requirement that employ- 
ment be found “clearly consistent” with national security 
to a requirement that it be found “advisable,” as 2 
common-sense judgment based on the employe’s whole 
career and considering the positive.contribution he could 
make to national security. 

® Abolishing the Attorney General’s List of Subversive 
Groups unless five fundamental reforms were made in the 
compiling and application of the list. 

® Continuing the pay of the employes against whom 
charges have been filed, paying their attorneys’ costs if 
they are cleared, and transferring employes to non-senst 
tive agencies rather than firing them if security grounds 
are established. 

These are not revolutionary reforms, and they have 
all been urged before by critics of the security programs. 
The point is that they are now presented by one of the 
leading bar associations in the nation and described by 
observers as “tame.” 

Behind the recommendations of the report lie several 
interesting analyses. The special committee states that I! 
was guided by two general conclusions. One was that the 
personnel-security systems had been the result of a “crash 
program” designed to meet an emergency, and that it - 
now necessary to reshape them with a long and continu: 
ing cold war in mind. The other was that the committee 
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favored neither abolishing the programs nor resting con- 
tent with minor reforms like the. recent Brownell modifi- 
cations; instead, it recommended a heavy cut in the cov- 
erage of the programs plus a series of basic “corrective” 
changes within the framework of the existing machinery. 

To assess the performance of the programs in the past, 
the committee set up a series of juxtaposed comparisons, 
weighing “the achievements” against “the intangible 
costs.” These comparisons included such items as “pro- 
tection against security risks versus harm to positive 
security” (the latter defined as the economic and political 
strength of the nation, including the strength derived 
from the spirit of liberty) , “protection of secrecy of inter- 
national discussions versus injury to international stand- 
ing and security,” and “protection of secrecy and scien- 
tific and technological developments versus discourage- 
ment of scientific and technological advancement.” As 
might be expected, the committee wound up expressing 
its inability to reach any judgment in most of these 
weighing contests, but some of its minor conclusions are 
interesting. For example, it notes that restoration of 
“public reassurance” as to the trustworthiness of Gov- 
ernment employes as a whole was an important step which 
the programs helped to achieve and that this was vital to 
the Government’s ability to lead its people in a crisis, 
whatever might have been the cause of the widespread 
concern about employe loyalty. (Adlai Stevenson has also 
made this point well in a comment which seems to mark a 
disagreement with Dean Acheson’s recent remarks on the 
Federal loyalty programs. In evaluating the threat of 


Communist infiltration of the Government service, Steven- 
son said, “A danger greater than disloyal influence or 
espionage was that they [Communists and fellow-travel- 
ers] hurt the reputation of Government in the eyes of the 
people and thereby loosen dangerously the magic bonds 
which tie a democracy together.”’) 

The committee also concluded that the relatively small 
number of persons ousted under the programs, while 
proof that the great bulk of employes were thoroughly 
loyal, cannot be taken to mean that the danger averted 
was negligible, as some critics have maintained. Other 
judgments were that the security clearances required for 
international meetings have been a positive harm, offend- 
ing our friends and aiding our enemies; still another 
that, “on balance, the committee believes that the morale 
of the Government service has suffered and that these 
effects could be largely eliminated under a_ revised 
program.” 

Probably the committee’s most valuable recommenda- 
tion, although one which will fail to satisfy some liberal 
critics, is its plan relating to the question of witnesses in 
security hearings. After studying the arguments of the 
FBI and security officials for complete anonymity of 
Government informants and the opposing arguments for 
compulsory appearance of witnesses who provide deroga- 
tory information, the committee came up with a careful 
middle position. The hearing boards should have the 
right to subpoena witnesses for the Government or for 
the employe, a right which it does not have today. Em- 
ployes should have the right to cross-examine adverse 
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SENATOR McCARTHY AND HIS AIDES, 1953: IT TOOK THE 1954 ELECTION TO BURY THE BLOODY SHIRT 











witnesses “when the hearing board believes this important 
for the development of the facts, unless the disclosure of 
the identity of the witness or requiring him to submit to 
cross-examination would be injurious to national secur- 
ity.” Where the informant was someone employed by an 
agency to give secret information, the decision to with- 
hold his presence would be left in the hands of that 
agency. In the case of all other witnesses, including 
“casual informants,” the hearing board would decide 
whether the witness should appear and whether for inter- 
view privately by the board or for cross-examination by 
the employe. As a final caveat, the boards would be di- 
rected to take the lack of opportunity for cross-examina- 
tion into account wherever testimony from an absent 
wilness was given. 

Probably the weakest section of the report is that 
relating to the effect of security measures on scientific 
progress. The committee notes that such measures have 
kept important scientific developments from an aggres- 
sive enemy, but goes on to state that “the consequent 
slowing of his potential for aggression was of short dura- 
tion.” If this means that because the duration was short 
it was relatively unimportant, then the committee is on 
decidedly shaky ground. The period of American atomic 
supremacy was, after all, a crucial interval during which 
our atomic lead was the primary deterrent to Communist 
attack in Europe or, at least, to a program of Korean- 
style outbreaks. Even today, supremacy in guided-missile 
development or space stations means supremacy in the 
weapons balance of power. When the momentary safety 
of the nation may hang on these little intervals before a 
scientific technique is discovered elsewhere, the matter 
of short duration takes on considerably more signifi- 
cance than it receives in the committee’s report, or in 





SQUADS RIGHT AND LEFT 


“What is Truth?” said jesting Pilate, 

A thought I sometimes have to smile at, 
And one that comes again to me 

Now Truth Squads roam for GOP, 


Squads which, quick as they rectify 
So-called untruths, are followed by 
Truth Squads of Democrats correcting 
Republicans, not worth electing, 


And these in turn are set aright 

By GOP who see the light 

Denied the Democrats, and so on. ... 
And what do voters have to go on? 


If Pilate then was somewhat hazy, 
Today he’d go completely crazy. 


—Richard Armour 





the writings of scientists generally on the security issue, 

Taken as a whole, The Federal Loyalty-Security Pro. 
gram is the most important publication yet to appear in 
support of basic reform of the Eisenhower program. It js 
not a book for someone seeking a sophisticated history 
of loyalty-security orders, a discussion of their political 
setting, or details about the human beings caught up in 
these events. It is, essentially, a lawyer’s brief. and it 
has all the unflashing prose and gracelessly solid com 
mentary of that literary form. It has all the strengths of 
a lawyer’s brief as well: the cleaving to the heart of 
issues and the suggestion of practical solutions which 
mark the special competence of men trained to transform 
the general will of a society into operative rules of gov- 
ernance. Because this is a “problem-solving” report, free 
from conflicts over the extent of Communist infiltration 
of the NLRB in 1940 or defenses of liberal participation 
in the Popular Front, it is likely to have a good effect on 
the Justice Department and on the Commission on Gov. 
ernment Security, which is soon to issue its report on 
the operations of the Federal security program. 

The report is also likely to have a strong impact on the 
thinking of the legal profession as a whole, large seg. 
ments of which have not been as responsive as they 
should have been to the “administrative horrors” aspect 
of the security programs. In 1951, Philip L. Graham, 
himself a lawyer and publisher of the Washington Post, 
protested that American lawyers were failing to stand up 
for individual freedom and to act as “America’s ministers 
of justice.” “By and large,” Graham warned, “the atti- 
tudes of the bar have indicated silent acquiescence in, 
and even occasionally affirmative support for, innovations 
affecting personal freedom that would have raised the 
collective hairs of this association straight on end nol 
many years ago.” 

The bar has always had two historical roles to choose 
between. It could follow the path of indifference to indi- 
vidual freedom and concentration on business interests 
which made the lawyer a villain to Colonel Shays, to good 
Jacksonians and Populists, and to New Deal “anti-ABA” 
lawyers. Or else it could follow the path of Andrew 
Hamilton’s defense of John Peter Zenger in 1735, the pro- 
test of leading lawyers like Roscoe Pound and Francis 
Fisher Kane against the Palmer Raids in 1920, and the 
public letters of warning against defects in the Truman 
loyalty program written in 1947 by leading professors 
at Harvard and Yale Law Schools. The Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York has chosen the latter 
tradition, 36 years after members of the same association, 
led by Charles Evans Hughes, protested against the out- 
rageous activities of the Lusk Committee in New York. 
The voice of the Association proved effective then, and 
there is good reason to believe that it will once again in 
the new mood of reasonableness regarding internal 
security. 
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Labor Party Conference Ponders 


The Future of 


British Socialism 


By Richard Rose 


T ITS annual conference in Black- 
A pool this week, the British Labor 
party has been searching for new 
ideas to place before the public—an 
urgent necessity now that the Eden 
Government’s waning popularity has 
given Labor an excellent prospect of 
victory in the next general election. 
The issue stirring the greatest contro- 
versy is that of the nationalization 
of basic industries. 

Nationalization was long presented 
as the sovereign remedy for all social 
ills in the days when Britain was 
wealthy and its wealth was unevenly 
shared. Now the wealth is far more 
fairly shared. but the nation finds 
itself in economic trouble. And the 
nationalized industries are just as 
deeply involved as the private ones. 

It is certain that Labor will no 
longer put most of its eggs in the 
fragile basket of nationalization. 
“Nationalization is not necessarily 
the only or even a particularly ef- 
fective way to control the economy 
for the public good,” observes Roy 
Jenkins. Jenkins is a close friend of 
party leader Hugh Gaitskell and a 
representative member of the Par- 
liamentary Labor party. His disillu- 
sionment came with the realization 
that nationalized industries still have 
strikes and need hard-to-spare capi- 
tal. They also have balance sheets as 
unpredictable as the English weather. 

Anthony Crosland, a former MP 
and author of a forthcoming study 
of socialism’s future, speaks even 
more frankly: “I am bored with na- 
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tionalization because it makes so 
little net difference in economic effli- 
ciency.” Crosland believes that the 
next Labor government will intro- 
duce only minor measures of na- 
tionalization as a gesture of respect 
toward a long-worshiped ikon. 

Increasingly, party leaders are re- 
membering that nationalization is not 
an end in itself, but only a means to 
an end. The new slogan is: “Social- 
ism is about equality.” Roy Jenkins 
has given the standard definition of 
the desired classless society as “one 
in which men will be separated from 
each other less sharply by variations 
in wealth and origin than by differ- 
ences in character.” 


In social terms, this means remov- 
ing the centuries-old sense of class 
that still permeates relations between 
Englishmen. “America offers a good 
model of the society the Labor party 
should build, because it is relatively 
classless,” says Crosland. In Britain, 
by contrast, even a man’s headdress 
marks his class and determines where 
he takes his drink. Many Laborites, 
of course, reared in Marxist clichés 
and long accustomed to forming 
their image of the U.S. from the 
pages of the New Statesman and Na- 
tion, are reluctant to admit that the 
American experience has anything 
to offer them. If more British leftists 
visited this country, the results could 
only be salutary. 

To bring social equality nearer, 
the next Labor government will un- 
doubtedly try to reform the educa- 
tional system. At present, only about 
18 per cent of British children are 
admitted to the grammar schools, 
special secondary schools leading to 
university entrance, on the basis of 
tests given at the age of 11. All other 
students leave school at 15. This sys- 
tem often shapes the child’s entire 
life, for the grammar schools incul- 
cate middle-class habits while the 


other schools are strictly for the jun- 
ior proletariat. The Laborites want to 
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organize secondary schools for all, 
somewhat along the lines of Ameri- 
can high schools. The social gain, 
they feel, will more than compensate 
for any drop in academic standards. 

Laborites generally favor the reten- 
tion of the “public schools,” the ex- 
clusive, privately-run boarding insti- 
tutions that have long trained most 
of the nation’s leaders. State scholar- 
ships can make ability, not family 
income, the primary basis of entry. 
This may not help break down class 
barriers, but it can produce more 
Labor leaders of the caliber of Clem- 
ent Attlee, Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Hugh Gaitskell, all graduates of select 
schools. 

As regards industrial reform, the 
prevailing party mood tends toward 
a pragmatic approach and rejection 
of the sweeping blueprints character- 
istic of prewar British Socialism. Roy 
Jenkins believes that the state should 
encroach gradually on the private 
sector of industry. Instead of nation- 
alizing industries, the Government 
could buy controlling shares in semi- 
monopolistic firms or require corpo- 
rations affected with the public in- 
terest to have Government or trade- 
union their boards. 
Shares of stock could be accepted in 
lieu of cash for estate taxes. The 
Government could even start corpora- 


directors on 


tions in direct competition with pri- 
vate firms. 

Crosland agrees that economic 
controls can bring greater social 
equality but warns that “equality 
must be tempered by efficiency.” Un- 
less state-run industries soon match 
salaries in private industries, valued 
executives in socialist enterprises will 
leave in droves, he warns. Here the 
private sector of the economy is 
serving as a yardstick to measure the 
public sector. 

It is certain that the next Labor 
government will revise the nation’s 
tax structure, Under the present sys- 
tem, the surtaxes annually take from 
42.5 to 92.5 per cent of income above 
£2,000 ($5,600). But there is no 
capital-gains tax in Britain. People 
can spend savings with impunity to 


avoid heavy inheritance duties. The 
nation’s heavy tax load is borne by a 
relatively narrow section of the econ- 
omy, Laborites say. 

Towards Equality, a recent party 
pamphlet, cautiously recommends an 
expenditure tax to correct this situa- 
tion. Jenkins flatly predicts its adop- 
tion. Such a levy, applying only to 
those in the surtax bracket, would be 
based on what a person spends an- 
nually, not on what he earns. The tax 
would replace the present surtax. A 
person who saves most of a high 
income would not be subject to heavy 
taxes, but a free spender of income, 
savings or capital-gains profits would 
feel the pinch of this device. 

Adoption of such a tax might per- 
mit across-the-board lowering of 
income-tax rates. Laborites are be- 
ginning to realize how much of the 
tax burden is now borne by workers. 
These are the people the party claims 
to represent; yet, progressively rising 
taxes on their higher wages and sala- 
ries leave them a smaller real share 
of the benefits of redistributed na- 
tional income. 

Meanwhile, inflation threatens the 
country. The cost of living has risen 
23.6 per cent in the past four years, 
Labor economists report. Imports 
have increased faster than the exports 
necessary to pay for them. Gold re- 
serves are down. The Westminster 
Bank Review soberly declares: “For 
the extent of our difficulties the na- 
tion has only itself to blame.” 

Laborites believe in full employ- 
ment and free collective bargaining. 
Today, these are two of the forces 
pushing inflation. Roy Jenkins as- 
serts that workers’ “confidence,” that 
intangible but important economic 
factor, would be bolstered by a Labor 
government. The gain in trade-union 
confidence, however, could well be 
counteracted by a simultaneous loss 
in business confidence, depressing the 
level of private investment. 

Crosland believes that the profit 
motive, hardly a Socialist invention, 
may raise Britain’s exports. Many 
British firms still conduct their trade 
in highly competitive world markets 


under the ancient English banner em. 
blazoned, “Muddle through.” A La. 
bor government would not start a 
special school for salesmen, but jt 
could more easily conclude bilateral 
barter and bulk-purchasing agree. 
ments, and also introduce legislation 
to make export sales more profitable. 

In the long run, Crosland sees 
hope for Britain in spite of its pres. 
ent position. If the gross national 
product can continue its annual in. 
crease of 2.5 per cent, the country’s 
standard of living will be doubled in 
25 years. This forecast must be quali- 
fied, however, by that frequently in- 
voked phrase, “all other conditions 
remaining equal.” 

In some ways, Laborites are trying 
to have their cake and eat it too. 
Britain needs entrepreneurs and their 
venture capital, but the Laborites be- 
grudge them their profit incentive. As 
a result, the British mixed economy 
can frustrate both businessmen and 
Laborites in some respects. This 
typically British compromise is pref- 
erable, however, to the chaos that 
would ensue if Parliament were to 
pass a full-fledged capitalist or social- 
ist program of legislation. 

There is no chance that this will 
happen. The new program of the 
Labor party will be moderate, in that 
it will drop nationalization as its cen- 
ter, and yet progressive, because it 
will propose social legislation that 
would broadly affect stratified British 
society. By accenting equality, the 
Labor party can draw a sharper line 
between itself and the Tories. Al 
though it is admittedly difficult to 
legislate equality and real changes 
take years to secure, the party can 
hope to make distinct progress in this 
area. 

At the next general election, fresh 
ideas and a fresh appeal will be need: 
ed to attract the independent voters 
in the far-reaching middle classes- 
These administrators and technicians 
are the voters who will swing the 
election. Conservative politicians aré 
not keen on going before such a® 
audience and speaking against a pol 
icy offering equal rights for all. 
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Soviet Anti-Semitism 





LAST DAYS OF 
THE JEWISH WRITERS 


By Myron Kolatch 


\\g F you ever meet Ilya Ehrenburg, 

ask him in our names to place 
flowers on the unknown graves of the 
innocent people he helped murder.” 

From the man who received this 
bitter request has come one of the 
most detailed and dramatic accounts 
of Soviet anti-Semitism yet to be told. 
Bernard Turner was Moscow corre- 
spondent for Israel’s largest news- 
paper, the Histadrut daily Davar, and 
the London Daily Herald from 1941 
to 1943, when he was sentenced to ten 
years at slave labor. Joseph Stalin’s 
death brought his release, but it was 
only after a great deal of difficulty 
that he succeeded in getting to Israel. 
At present, Turner is in Tel Aviv 
writing a book about his ordeal as a 
slave laborer. His report on the Krem- 
lin’s anti-Jewish campaign, which is 
part of the forthcoming volume, ap- 
peared in The Golden Chain, a Tel 
Aviv quarterly that is also published 
by the Histadrut. 

At the end of March 1949, Turner 
was transferred from the Zayarsk 
camp, on the Angara River, to one 
near the town of Bratsk. Ten-foot- 
high wooden walls, rimmed by 14 
tungs of barbed wire, sealed off the 
camp’s 800-yard area. Outside at all 
four corners, guards with machine- 
guns stood watch atop forbidding 
towers. Inside, 36 barracks and eight 
military units were scattered through- 
out the grounds. 

On his arrival, Turner found him- 
self thrown together with 500 other 
men in a barracks originally designed 
to hold 96, Every nationality in 
Russia was represented among the 
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prisoners, who included “politicals” 
as well as the lowest type of common 
criminals, murderers and thieves. On 
wooden shelves that extended from 
the walls, “crumpled bodies lay en- 
tangled like discarded rags.” The 
dirt floor was also completely covered 
with human forms. Writes Turner: 

“Not far from the water faucet, 


- right near the door, I noticed an old 


man sitting on a stool, a Jew. His 
condition was already such that he 
was no longer fit for ordinary work, 
and therefore, it seemed, he had been 
made barracks orderly. . . . I did not 
take my eyes off him. Our glances 
met. His penetrating look and intel- 
ligent face made him stand out and 
aroused feelings of sympathy. I went 
over to him and asked if he could 
show me where I might rest my tired 
bones. The old man turned to a semi- 
reclining figure nearby: ‘Friend Fef- 
fer, he said, ‘be so good as to move 
over a bit to let this man lie down.’ 
The name and sight of the man 
shocked me. . . . I recognized him 
instantly. This was the well-known 
Yiddish poet and Red Army colonel, 
Itzik Feffer. 

“In 1943, I had met Feffer and the 
famous actor Shlomo Mikhoels at the 
Grand Hotel in Kuibyshev on the 
eve of his departure for America as 
a delegate of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee. Now he was thin and 
emaciated—skin and bones and a 
bundle of nerves. His entire body 
trembled, he bit his blue lips nerv- 
ously, and with empty eyes he 
looked around and mumbled to him- 
self. . . . Itzik Feffer, the prominent 
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Soviet Jewish man of letters, was 
rolling in dust and dirt a few steps 
from the parasha (receptacle that 
served as the barracks toilet). He 
was dressed in rags, his pants held 
up with a rope from which hung a 
metal military identification tag. His 
spectacles, the famous Feffer specta- 
cles, were broken and tied with 
string. I later found out that the old 
man, the barracks orderly, was David 
Bergelson, the great Soviet Jewish 
novelist.” 

Turner spent a week with his two 
new friends, talking to them as much 
as possible. Thus, he learned that an- 
other outstanding Soviet Jewish writ- 
er, Peretz Markish, had also been in 
the same camp. Here, in fact, he 
wrote a long, tragic epic poem— 
which he crowded into six or seven 
notebooks—entitled The Third Rome. 
While he was revising it, however, 
the NKVD discovered the manuscript 
and sent it on to Moscow. Soon an 
order came back committing Markish 


to solitary confinement at camp 








Turme. He sent Bergelson’ a letter 
from there, telling him that he was 
being re-processed. After that. Mar- 
kish disappeared. 

As for their own arrests. Feffer 
and Bergelson related a long series 
of events that began in 1944, when 
they first became aware of the anti- 
Semitic line adopted by the Commu- 
nist party and the Government. That 
year, the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
complained of inereasing pressure 
on the diplomatic cofps. made par- 
ticularly acute by broadened con- 
tacts with the West. To help alleviate 
the situation. an advanced diplomatic 
school was set up in Moscow under 
the direction of Deputy. Foreign Min- 
ister Vladimir G. Dekanozov——and a 
strict Jewish quota was introduced. 

Bergelson and Feffer brought this 
up at a closed meeting attended by 
A. L. Lozovsky, a Deputy Foreign 
Minister: A. Stern, a former Soviet 
Ambassador to Rome and one-time 
professor at the diplomatic ‘school: 
Ilya Ehrenburg, leading Soviet writ- 
er and propagandist, and Shlomo 
Mikhoels. Lozovsky then attempted to 
use his influence with Dekanozov 
(who was purged in 1953 with his 
friend Lavrenti P. Beria). but could 
accomplish nothing. Later. he con- 
ferred with Foreign Minister Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky, who denied that any 
discrimination existed. _ Politburo 
member Lazar Kaganovich refused 
to discuss the matter altogether. 

Shortly afterward, Bergelson ob- 
tained conclusive information that 


the anti-Semitic line was wholeheart- 
edly sanctioned by Stalin and the 
Politburo. And in Jewish Communist 
quarters it became known that the 
Central Committee had issued a se- 
cret order restricting enlistment of 
Jews, including Communists, in the 
Polish and Czech national armies 
formed in the Soviet Union by Colo- 
nel Zygmunt Berling and General 
Ludwig Svoboda. The order stated 
emphatically that every Jew with a 
“typical” Jewish appearance must be 
kept out of the Polish Free Army, 
the Red Army and the NKVD at- 
tached to the Polish forces. Jews 
whose appearance did not betray 
them could remain in the Polish 
Army, but they had to assume pure 
Polish names and discard all traces 
of Judaism. Lozovsky reported to 
Bergelson that Wanda Wassilewska— 
at the time a member of the Supreme 
Soviet and wife of Deputy Foreign 
Alexander Korneichuk— 
who had entrée to Stalin himself, 
played an important role in establish- 
ing the anti-Jewish policy. Bergelson, 
Feffer and other Jewish Communist 
writers and intellectuals, outraged by 
these developments, held heated dis- 
cussions of the new situation. with 
Ilya Ehrenburg one of the partici- 


Minister 


pants. 

While these talks were going on, a 
series of carefully planned mass ar- 
rests took place. mainly of Jews who 
were not Soviet citizens, thus bring- 
ing the anti-Semitic policy into the 
open. Simultaneously, the members 
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of the wartime Jewish Anti-Fascis 
Committee were taken into custody, 
marking the beginning of a total war 
against Jews and Jewish culture in 
the Soviet Union. The main witnes 
against those arrested, who were 
charged with being Jewish national- 
ists and Zionists, was Ehrenburg. He 
also had a hand in the arrest of many 
other Jews. including his own rela- 
tives. He even turned over Lozovsky, 
his closest friend, to the NKVD. 

Prefabricated crimes and_ brutal 
torture were basic ingredients of the 
anti-Jewish camnaign. In his case, 
Feffer recalled, a story was concocted 
which had him associating with So- 
cialist leaders Erlich and Alter when 
they were in Kuibyshev, even though 
he was in Tashkent at the time. In 
addition, he was accused of working 
with Zionists and Bundists (Polish 
Jewish Socialists) during his war- 
time visit to New York. In the Lub- 
ianka prison. he met Lozovsky, who 
had a broken arm and a horribly 
mutilated, discolored face. 

Bergelson told how, among many 
other tortures, he was subjected to 
the two-legged stool treatment. He 
was forced to sit on this stool for 20 
hours a day. Unable to keep his bal- 
ance, he would fall to the stone floor. 
suffering painful injuries, then have 
to begin the routine all over again. 
This went on for days and weeks. 

When Turner was discussing his 
hopes of leaving Bratsk, Feffer and 
Bergelson—whose death has. since 
been reported—gave him their mes 
sage to Ehrenburg. He did not forget 
it: “Six years later, in October 1955, 
I had the opportunity and satisfac- 
tion of fulfilling the last wish of 
Bergelson and Feffer. This occurred 
at the Vienna airport. In the pret 
ence of the presiding officer of the 
Soviet Writers’ Congress, Nikolai 
Tikhonov, I delivered the last request 
of his literary comrades word for 
word. Ehrenburg turned white 4s 
milk. His lips began to quiver and he 
actually foamed at the mouth. Dazed- 
ly, he moved away from me and 
disappeared.” 
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Its agriculture, living standards and ruling class 


Soviet Russia Today 


T Is very plain that all is not well 
with agriculture in the USSR. 
There have been some setbacks. In 
1955 they had anticipated a grain har- 
vest 55 to 65 per cent better than that 
of 1950. The average increase over 
the five years was only 18 per cent. 
and during the last year of the plan 
it was 29 per cent, but that was only 
at the price of cultivating 23.5 mil- 
lion more hectares, so let us call it 
an increase of 25 per cent. The yield 
per hectare has shown very little in- 
crease, as in corn, for instance, an 
important national crop. 

Taking 1913 as 100, the index for 
production per head in 1955 was 108 
for grain, 140 for potatoes, 150 for 
cotton, 213 for beets, but only 91.7 
for eggs, 78.9 for meat, and 73.1 for 
milk. The number of cattle was in 
the region of 58 million in 1916 and 
68 million in 1929. It fell to 38 mil- 
lion in 1933, and rose to 67 million 
in 1955. For pigs, the figures were 
23 million, 21 million, 12 million, 
and 35 million. For sheep, they were 
% million, 347 million in 1929, 
250 million in 1953, and 158 million 
in 1955, Whereas in 1929 the USSR 
possessed one cow for every five in- 


habitants. in 1955 it had only one 
cow for every nine inhabitants. 

In fact. it would seem that the 
peasants have not found work on the 
collective farm particularly attractive. 
They seem more attached—especially 
the womenfolk—to the cultivation of 
the individual small holding, which, 
although at present it does not ex- 
ceed one-third to one-half hectare. 
has provided no less than half the 
peasants’ income and plays an im- 
portant part in producing certain 
fundamental essentials, supplying, 
for instance, more than half the milk 
in the Soviet Union and a consider- 
able proportion of fruit, vegetables 
and. potatoes. But here again the 
farmer had no encouragement to aim 
at the maximum, because he was 
obliged to pay a tax which was pro- 
portional to his total yield. 

Although the tractor factories and 
their stations made on the whole a 
good impression on us, we were not 
so favorably impressed by the orga- 
nization and equipment of the collec- 
tive and state farms that we visited; 
there was too much importance given 
to administrative personnel, the ani- 
mals and plant were neglected, there 





André Philip (cut at left), Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy at Lyons University since 1928 and 
member of the Executive Committee of the French 
Socialist party since 1944, was a member of the 
French delegation which toured Russia this sum- 
mer. Mr. Philip, appointed Commissioner of the 
Interior by General de Gaulle in 1942, served as 
Minister of Finance in the postwar cabinet of 
Leon Blum and later led France’s delegation to 
the UN Economic Commission for Europe. This re- 
port, begun in last week’s issue, is condensed from 
the bulletin of the Société d’Etudes et de Docu- 
mentation Economiques, Industrielles et Sociales. 
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By Andre P. hilip (Second of two articles) 


were too many people in the collec- 
tive, and the results per head were 
inferior by 50 or 60 per cent to that 
of a small French peasant. In gen- 
eral, the productivity per agricultural 
worker has remained stationary, 
while in the same period it has 
trebled in the United States. 

These inadequate results seem to 

follow from the policy of constraint 
which has been followed in agricul- 
ture. Entirely collectivized, Soviet 
agriculture is run either by state 
farms, employing wage-earners, or by 
collective farms or cooperatives, 
made up of hundreds of peasant 
families. According to the figures 
supplied by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, there are at present 5,400 
state farms with a total area of 30 
million hectares, of which 22.6 mil- 
lion are devoted to grain and 5.6 
million to fodder; they supply the 
state with 25 per cent of all its 
cereals, 
Apart from these, there are 
92,000 collective farms comprising 
20 million families and cultivating 
152 million hectares, of which 110 
million are for grain, 24 million for 
fodder, 12 million for industrial con- 
cerns, while the peasant members of 
the collective farms account for 7 
million half-hectares in the form of 
small holdings. 

Finally, 9,000 tractor stations serve 
these collective farms, carrying out 
mechanized work according to a con- 
tract requiring payment in kind for 
every operation undertaken, The col- 
lective farm has to sell part of its 
produce to the state at a particularly 
low price; the rest is sold in the open 
market. 
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In addition, the plan has hitherto 
attempted to prescribe in detail the 
different types of cultivation for each 
collective farm, as well as the re- 
quired quantity; the collectives have 
been directed by administrators ap- 
pointed from higher up, Party mem- 
bers (about 12 per cent of the farm 
heads are members) whose interests 
are not always those of the average 
peasant. Finally, after supplying the 
state levies and remunerating the 
tractor center, the remainder was 
subdivided among the different work- 
ing groups of the farm, according to 
the number of days’ work done by 
each, the major part of this payment 
being in kind. In one of the collec- 
tive farms we visited, the working 
day in 1955 was worth 1.5 kilograms 
of wheat, three of potatoes, two of 
hay, and 6.5 in money. 
Against this, in the tractor stations 
we found tractor-drivers earning 
more than 2,000 rubles per month, 
as well as getting their share from 
the collective farms, which puts them 
in the category of a_ privileged 
aristocracy. 

The new government is aware of 
the crisis in agriculture and is pro- 


rubles 


posing three kinds of measures to 
deal with it. First, there is the open- 
ing up of new territory in Siberia. 
Khrushchev is lyrical on this subject; 
he declares that some of the land in 
Siberia is as good as the best in the 
Ukraine and that fully mechanized 
production is possible there. The 
agricultural worker, he says, has his 
breakfast, gets up on his tractor, 
plows one furrow, and at the end of 
it eats his snack; by the time he has 
plowed his way back again, it is bed- 
time, and all that “on a plain as flat 
as this table.” Since forced labor in 
the camps seems to have been aban- 
doned, opinion has been mobilized 
to persuade young volunteers to 
go to Siberia. In 1954 and 1955, 
85 per cent of new tractors and half 
the combine harvesters were sent 
there, while official ceremonies have 
celebrated the virtues of the heroes 
of labor setting off for Siberia. 

Up to now the results do not seem 
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to have justified these hopes. The 
harvest of 1955 gave ‘only half the 
yield which was expected, and the 
new lands, which added 23 per cent 
to the cultivated areas, gave only a 
third of the additional yield obtained, 
while the old European lands gave 
the other two-thirds, increasing their 
yield by one-sixth, One might ask 
if better results might not have been 


Se 


cattle fodder. I cut it before it’s ripe, 
The essential thing is to put it in 
silos to feed the cows.” No doubt 
the idea is tenable, though much 
more experimental work should be 
done before undertaking mass cul. 
tivation. The American farmers 
whom we met over there and who 
were returning from a trip to the 
Volga regions found the yield eight 
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obtained by concentrating on these 
European lands the total resources 
which were expended on Siberia. 
Today enthusiasm seems to be cool- 
ing and the number of volunteers 
has sharply declined. Perhaps we 
have there an explanation for the 
demobilization of 1.2 million men of 
the Soviet Army. Students are being 
excused from military service, so are 
some workers, and even peasants are 
excused—if they will volunteer for 
Siberia. I do not know what effect 
this will have; we will have to wait 
for one or two more harvests before 
forming an opinion. 

Khrushchev’s second great idea is 
to grow more corn immediately to 
the north of the wheat-growing dis- 
tricts. Many Western agronomists 
have criticized the cultivation of corn 
in areas which are insufficiently hot 
and damp for the grain to ripen. 
Khrushchev told us: “It doesn’t mat- 
ter. I am growing corn only as 


times as poor as in the American 
corn belt. But we will have to wai 
and see. 

The most important measure they 
are trying to introduce concer: 
modifications in the regulations fo: 
collective farms and small holding: 
In the collective farms they have 
over the year 1955-56, called fo 
smaller compulsory levies by th 
state and raised the prices paid {0 
them. From now on, the collective 
farm leaders themselves will have : 
say in the planning of their pr 
duction. A big effort is being 
made to obtain greater mechaniz# 
tion, Khrushchev admitted to us thal 
there was an important gap betwee! 
the crops grown and what was actl: 
ally harvested, amounting to 10 t 
25 per cent difference, according 
the region. The harvesting period 
lasts, on the average, from 35 to 4) 
days, so that when they come to Fea? 


the last fields they find the ears af 
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corn dried up and the birds glutted. 
By the end of the sixth plan, they 
hope to have enough combine- 
harvesters to complete harvesting in 
about fifteen days, which would help 
to end ‘these losses. Collective 
farmers will be able to take more 
initiative in their relations with the 
tractor stations, which are themselves 
becoming more autonomous. In 
addition, money payments will be 
made to the farmers at the end of 
each month, according to the work 
done, without having to wait for the 
usual division at the end of the har- 
vest. 

For the individual small holdings 
the situation seems less certain. 
There are three different measures. 
First, the levy proportional to the 
yield is replaced by a tax based on 
the area of the holding, which is the 
same whatever the yield. Khrushchev 
himself emphasized the importance 
of this reform in telling us about a 
peasant who said to him: “Why 
didn’t you take this decision a month 
earlier? I wouldn’t have cut off half 
the branches of my fruit trees.” This 
reform will encourage the peasants 
to grow as much as possible, since 
they will be able to dispose of their 
produce on the free market for what- 
ever price they can get for it. The 
new regulations also allow the size 
of the small holdings to be increased 
to as much as one to one-and-a-quar- 
ter hectares, according to the region. 
At the same time, the size of small 
holdings will be linked with the 
amount of work done on the collec- 
tive; the general assembly of the 
farm will have the power to increase 
or diminish them. This is to avoid 
what has been happening in the last 
few years, when the peasants were 
concentrating on their plots and 
neglecting the work of the collective. 

It is still too early to judge the 
effects of these reforms. Set against 
the good effects of this spur to pro- 
duction there are the social prob- 
lems which may arise if the farmers 
cannot buy consumer goods with 
their increased incomes. These prob- 
lems can no longer be solved: by 
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force. The peasants today come from 
the cadres of the Soviet Army, and 
the Army plays a sufficiently impor- 
tant role in Soviet society to resist 
policies aimed against its members, 
the peasant class. 

A few words 
about living conditions, The hous- 
ing situation (and that of the roads) 
is very bad in Russia. Moscow 
is a big village, considerably en- 
larged; in the middle there are 
great avenues with luxurious hotels, 
but all around there is a network of 
unpaved streets with wooden shacks, 
roofed with metal sheets. The foun- 
tain is at one corner of the street and 
it is there that the housewives go to 
fetch water. Twelve kilometers from 
Red Square we found a village which 
was nothing but a quagmire, with 
heaps of rubbish festering in the 
open air, and where the women 
walked with a pole slung across their 
shoulders balancing a couple of 
buckets. In one old Moscow house 
we found, in one room, an old 
couple with two daughters, their hus- 
bands, and three children. 

Leningrad has a better appearance 
and looks like a Western city. A few 
old buildings, once in the luxurious 
part of the city, are tumbling into 
ruins; the front yards are squalid and 
it seems there is little upkeep. On 
the other hand, the “shanty town” we 
saw in Moscow does not exist in 
Leningrad. During the war and the 
siege, 42 per cent of the houses were 
destroyed; the people warmed them- 
selves by tearing up the floorboards 
and burning the wooden shacks. The 
situation is even worse in the coun- 
try. Khrushchev himself told us that 
80 per cent of village houses have 
neither electricity, running water, 
nor modern sanitation. 

A great effort-is being made to 
build new houses. During the fifth 
plan the state constructed several mil- 
lion houses, but, since during the 
same period the urban population in- 
créased by 17 million, the housing 
situation remains as bad as in the 
past. The élite of technicians and 
skilled workers does rather better for 
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housing, but even they have. apart- 
ments of only two rooms for five or 
six persons. 

A general analysis of the- salary 
position would take too long. To 
make comparisons with France, we 
had to count the ruble -as worth 
about 30 francs (814 cents) and not 
the official rate of exchange of 90 
francs (25 cents). We proceeded to 
make a few inquiries. The women 
who sweep the streets make about 
300 to 350 rubles a month, a taxi- 
driver from 600 to 900; a student’s 
grant is about 500 rubles a month, 
better than the wage of the unskilled 
worker, who gets between 400 and 
450 rubles; skilled workers are get- 
ting as much as 750 to 800 rubles 
a month, Then it goes up: a fitter, 
1,200 rubles; a head foreman, 
1,800; the engineer’s starting salary 
1,000 rubles and then up to 5,900; 
the manager himself begins at 5,000 
and goes up to 10,000. Bonuses play 
an important part and must be added 
to the basic salary. A university 
teacher’s salary is about 6,000 
rubles, and the academician is 
awarded 11,000 rubles in addition 
to his normal salary. 

If we leave out the academician, 
we have a scale of salaries ranging 
from 1 to 20, with a minimum of 300 
rubles ($25) a month and an aver- 
age of 680 to 700 ($60)—that 
is, about half of real wages in 
France. Obviously we must add to 
these figures indirect salary pay- 
ments, which seem to be about 20 
per cent, as against 38.6 per cent in 
France, but we must deduct from 
them both income tax, which is from 
8 to 9 per cent up to 1,000 rubles, 
and the forced loan, which is also 
about 8 per cent—which would make 
the total real income fall well below 
half the French income from salaries. 
If we take this figure of 700 rubles, 
we will find that the index of real 
annual wages from 1913 to 1950 
has risen from 100 to 123.6, 
compared with 308 in the United 
States and 187 in France. © 

All this must be treated with re- 
serve, for we will know the true 
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situation only when the Institute of 
Statistics has published, along with 
the cost-of-living index, salary figures 
for every Soviet industry and pro- 
fession. 

The present rulers officially recog- 
nize this backwardness in the Soviet 
standard of living. Khrushchev de- 
clared, however, that they hoped to 
catch up with France in about four 
or five years. I believe he is very 
optimistic; in reality, I think it will 
take at least half a century for the 
mass of the people to achieve French 
standards of living. 

I come to my last section: a gen- 
eral discussion of principles. The 
fundamental principles of Marxism- 
Leninism remain unchanged. Khrush- 
chev told us: 

“You are not going to convert us! 
Stalin was a great man, in spite of 
his abominable crimes. Today new 
men are criticizing and correcting 
his methods, but not his doctrine. 
We have committed follies, even seri- 
ous crimes, but the general basis for 
our actions was sound.” 

This implies certain positions. It 
means first of all the total negation 
of our conception of a humanist 
socialism. One of the members of the 
Central Committee explained it 
clearly to us: 

“Thanks to the collective appro- 
priation of the means of production, 
our people are today owners of all 
the material wealth, and hence of all 
moral values. You tell me that the 
right of an individual to express an 
opinion contrary to that of the Gov- 
ernment is the supreme test of lib- 
erty. This is true in a bourgeois state 
when the people and the Government 
are opposing forces. But with us how 
could an individual’s opinion be dif- 
ferent from the Government’s? All 
that we possess is open to all. We 
are the government of the people! 
So a situation cannot arise in which 
the people’s opinion is different from 
the Government’s, for there is no 
social basis for such a difference. It 
is possible that individuals might 
disagree about certain things. That 
is a private affair for each citizen. 
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We don’t ask everyone to be a Com- 
munist! Every individual can hold 
whatever opinion he likes, so long 
as he does not express it publicly or 
organize people to fight against the 
Government.” 

The basis of the Government’s 
authority is its understanding of the 
laws of history. Such a pretension 
is difficult for the Western mind to 
understand, especially for humanist 
Socialists. There exist laws of his- 
tory which issue in dogmas; a privi- 
leged clergy alone has true under- 
standing of these dogmas; the Party 
is a religious order, whose recruit- 
ment is carefully controlled so as to 
accept only the élite of the nation. 
(And it is true; it is only the intel- 
lectual and moral élite who get into 
the party; that we verified.) This 
party alone exercises power because 
it alone has knowledge of the laws of 
history. 

Thus, discussion is limited to ex- 
planations of the decisions taken, so 
that everyone can understand for 
himself the part he has to play in his 
own sphere of life. When. during a 
discussion with students, we asked 
them, “Do you really have discus- 
sions about problems?” they replied: 
“Certainly we have discussions; but 
we decide first and discuss after- 
ward.” 

Big changes, however, are taking 
place. There are now many Commu- 
nists, even in high places, who hold 
only nominally to Marxist doctrines. 
Even more important, a new class of 
technicians has arisen who are un- 
interested in Communism but who 
are loyal to the regime which has 
given them opportunities to develop 
their potentialities and whose life is 
devoted to increasing production for 
the benefit of the masses. Curiously 
enough, this type of man more and 
more resembles the average Ameri- 
can who evaluates everything in 
terms of production. 

Secondly, the pretenses of the 
Stalin epoch are now being aban- 
doned; the USSR is no longer pre- 
sented as a workers’ paradise. It is 
recognized that the main task is to 





increase the workers’ standard of 
living and that one of the ways to do 
this is to raise the Iron Curtain and 
exchange technicians and specialized 
information. It means even a certain 
liberty of research and discussion, at 
least in the technical fields. I put 
forward the problem of intellectual 
liberty in discussions with the 
Presidium of the Central Com. 
mittee. I said: “If you want to have 
contacts with us, I hope Lysenko will 
keep his mouth shut.” And Khrush- 
chev replied: 

“How right you are. Lysenko is 
a narrow, authoritarian, sectarian 
individual who wished to impose a 
scientific doctrine on everybody by 
sending to Siberia those who didn't 
agree with him; he’s an impossible 
person. Only he’s our best agrono- 
mist, and I prefer a bad character 
who can grow wheat to a good char. 
acter who can’t. But you are right 
when you say we must have liberty. 
I am ready to proclaim the right to 
be wrong in the technical field. for 
it’s only by free discussion that we 
will succeed in increasing produec- 
tion.” 

Everyone will hope that contacts 
with the USSR will increase, so that 
the peoples of the world may help 
her, within the limits of their own 
proper interests, in raising her stand- 
ard of living. It is only as material 
conditions improve that democratic 
evolution will appear possible. At 
the moment, we are still at the stage 
of domination by the Party and the 
all-powerful leaders, but, instead of 
acting like a god who keeps himself 
aloof from the masses, Khrushcher, 
like a good American politician, has 
established contact with the ordinary 
man; he goes out into the streets and 
talks to him. 

The Soviet regime is still a despot: 
ism, but a benevolent despotism, 
which seeks to give the people more 
and more of a share in its decisions; 
when the people really find their 
voice, the problems of individual lib- 
erty and the construction of a 
authentic democracy will finally have 


to be faced. 
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BOHN 


ast TuEspay, | spent a couple of 
lees hours up at the 
United Nations. In the great General 
Assembly hall. the delegates of 81 
nations are discussing the agency 
which is to supervise the international 
development of “atoms for peace.” 
This is the largest get-together of na- 
tions which this old world has ever 
seen. It is considering a project offer- 
ing greater promise for humanity 
than any other we have even dared 
to think about. The day before my 
visit, James J. Wadsworth, the 
American representative, had de- 
clared that the International Atomic 
Energy Agency might be a going 
concern within a year. It seemed 
worth looking into. 

It always gives me a thrill to sit 
at the back of that great, bright hall 
and gaze toward the golden globe en- 
circled with olive branches. Where | 
sat at the front of the press gallery, 
I had directly before me the dele- 
gates of Afghanistan and Yugoslavia. 
A little farther afield were the Swiss, 
New Zealanders and Filipinos. The 
very arrangement symbolized the 
Parliament of Man. As I gazed at the 
delegates—so different in color and 
costume, in manner and mien—I 
had, as I have so often had in this 
place, the feeling that we might at 
last be ready to overcome the curse 
of misunderstanding. 

There has been a good deal of im- 
Patience about the slowness and talki- 
ness of the various UN bodies. But 
this prime matter of the international 
Management of atom power, it 
seems to me, has been carried for- 
ward with commendable speed and 
ficiency. It was a little less than 
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Using the Atom 
For Peace 


three years ago, in December 1953, 
that President Eisenhower promised 
to give practical support to this proj- 
ect. By making this declaration be- 
fore the UN General Assembly, he 
helped pull the world organization 
down out of the realm of bright 
words into that of effective action. 
As I sat there the other afternoon, I 
heard delegates from Asia, Africa and 
Europe heap warm praise on our 
President. I could not help wonder- 
ing just why our Republican cam- 
paign managers have not made a 
point of this brilliant achievement. It 
took imagination and nerve. Why 
don’t the Republicans do some boast- 
ing about it? Can it be that their 
President is out in front of them? 

Since the President made his pro- 
posal in 1953, it has been discussed 
at two General Assemblies, at the 
special conference in Geneva, and at 
two conferences of smaller groups. 
Finally, last winter, delegates from 12 
nations drew up a proposed statute 
for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. It is this statute which forms 
the center of debate at the 81-nation 
conference now taking place. The 
proceedings opened with a series of 
statements by the delegations of the 
various countries. These will be fol- 
lowed by debates and votes on speci- 
fic provisions of the statute. Within 
little more than three years, this great 
project may well have been carried 
through from idea to a_ practical 
project which will mean a world 
revolution. 

It is possible. But it is also possible 
that there will be a rude awakening 
from this bright dream. The eloquent 
Negro from Liberia spoke of Tenny- 


son’s poem about silencing the war 
drums and forming the Parliament 
of Man. But I had a feeling that the 
orator from Africa had not taken 
into account the full potential of the 
Soviet Union. Sitting there listening 
with the headpiece over my ears, I 
discovered that the new Russians 
have better manners than the old 
ones, but essentially they have not 
changed. 

Sir Pierson Dixon of the United 
Kingdom gave a clear and convinc- 
ing exposition of the plans which 
have been worked out by the Western 
powers. The atomic agency is not to 
be a debating society. Countries 
which have fissionable material and 
technical skill to contribute will make 
the necessary elements available to 
the have-not nations. Actual projects 
will be started. The agency’s central 
authority must have power. The 
United States or Great Britain cannot 
be expected to spread materials and 
skill helter-skelter over the world. 
The statute as it stands provides that 
the central body will have a firm 
grip on developments and that there 
will be sufficient inspection so that no 
cooperating country can use inter- 
nationally developed atomic power 
for military purposes. All the West- 
ern countries agree to this setup. 

But not the Bolsheviks. Zaroubin, 
the Russian delegate, spoke softly 
about all nations being equal and 
said: “The agency should impose 
upon no country controls that might 
infringe upon its sovereign rights.” 
He objected to any sort of inspection 
on the part of an international au- 
thority. Pavel Winkler, a Czechoslo- 
vak, piously echoed these sentiments. 
“The proposed agency,” he suggest- 
ed, “with the technically advanced 
powers in command, might become 
an instrument or pool for economic 
pressure.” 

Vishinsky is gone. No longer does 
his strident voice tear the air in this 
golden hall. But his spirit is still pow- 
erfully present. There will be a long, 
tough battle before we get an atomic- 
power statute to which we or any 
other democratic country can agree. 
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Wisconsin GOP Pays Ike Lip Service 


By G. M. Lanzillotti 


MILWAUKEE 
S MIGHT be expected, Wiscon- 
A sin Republicans are presenting 
themselves to the electorate with 
shrill cries that they “like Ike.” Yet, 
every indication is that the party—at 
least its Old Guard inner core—likes 
Ike only because it sees him as a 
winner. 

In effect, the GOP leaders consider 
President Eisenhower a “sure thing,” 
a party interloper of suspicious tend- 
encies whose personality can shine 
on this state and assure their contin- 
ued control of the party machinery 
even while they oppose his policies. 
The Old Guard rejects every insti- 
tution or personality considered to 
be really favorable to Eisenhower’s 
program. At rally after rally, Wiscon- 
sin Republicans have gathered under 
huge pictures of President Eisen- 
hower, declaring their support of the 
“greatest leader of our time.” Then 
they have proceeded to blast every 
facet of the Administration program 
—shouting approval of resolutions 
attacking Eisenhower’s position on 
the Bricker Amendment, restrictive 
immigration laws, foreign aid, trade 
cooperation and support of the 
NATO alliance, and attacking the 
Administration for “encroachments” 
on states’ rights, “secrecy in Govern- 
ment,” etc. 

Not content with mere resolutions, 
the Old Guard bosses led by the Re- 
publican Big Four—Tom Coleman, 
Wayne Hood, William Grede and 
Walter Harnischfeger, captains of in- 
dustry who dabble in politics as an 
ideological hobby—frequently take 
concrete action. And their chief. tar- 
get is the man who has become the 
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symbol of the Eisenhower program in 
Wisconsin, the state’s senior Senator, 
Alexander Wiley. 

Now, to its dismay, the attempted 
primary purge of Wiley having 
failed, the Old Guard is saddled with 
an unwanted Senatorial candidate. 
Booed and heckled at GOP gatherings 
for years, treated with contempt and 
disrespect and excluded from party 
councils, Wiley was repudiated by 
the official party organization in his 
bid for renomination and finally 
brushed off by a “neutral” President 
Eisenhower whose foreign policy he 
had helped steer through the Senate 
and from whom he had expected sup- 
port. (Moreover, a Post Office De- 
partment charge of “improper use 
of his franking privilege” leveled 
against Wiley at the height of the 
primary campaign was_ reportedly 
the result of strong political pres- 
sures from Wisconsin.) 

Deeply hurt by Eisenhower’s defec- 
tion and with virtually no funds and 
no “name” supporters, the 73-year- 
old Wiley campaigned vigorously 
with his familiar booming voice and 
his quick-to-shake hand; his wife was 
the sole member of his “team.” For- 
tunately, he possessed other assets: 
the familiar ring of his name to Wis- 
consinites, the “underdog” role 
forced upon him by the party leader- 
ship, his identification over the years 
with popular causes like the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, and the support of 
rank-and-file Republicans disgusted 
with the party leadership because 
they really like Ike for himself alone. 
Moreover, a switch: of an estimated 
10,000 Democrats into the Republi- 
can primary was enough to provide 


the margin of victory. When the votes 
were counted, Wiley had managed to 
squeeze through by 10,000 votes, a 
notable feat in view of the light pri- 
mary vote of 450,000, which ordi- 
narily would have favored the or- 
ganization candidate. 

Defeated was Representative Glenn 
Davis, a personable member of the 
House with a mildly pro-Adminis- 
tration record on domestic issues but 
anti-Eisenhower on foreign policy, 
who had been selected by the party 
hierarchy as a stronger front man 
than several extreme right-wingers. 
Ironically, it was a third, “independ- 
ent” candidate, an uncompromising 
Eisenhower-hater with a program 
actually more acceptable to the Old 
Guard, who assured Davis’s defeat 
by polling 20,000 votes, twice Wiley’s 
margin of victory. 

After the primary, Eisenhower 
emerged from his neutral pose to de- 
clare himself “delighted” at Wiley’s 
triumph. But the Wisconsin GOP 
bosses have remained largely aloof. 
At best, some of them have voiced 
support in vague terms, leading Wiley 
adherents to fear that a “knifing” 
may be in prospect in the general 
election. 

Wiley, however, is in a strong 
position. His ability to humble what 
he termed the Republican “king: 
makers” and “fat cats” and his new 
tendency to outflank Eisenhower on 
vital issues -(he voted against the 
Administration. farm and _ public: 
power bills) make him increasingly 
attractive to independent voters: And 
the Citizens for Eisenhower organi 
zation is supporting him wholeheatt- 
edly. 
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Segregationists Score in La. Legislature 


New ORLEANS 

QUISIANA’S white citizens’ coun- 
. dedicated to maintaining 
separation of the races, are growing 
in influence and importance. They 
are, moreover, widening their exploi- 
tation of racial differences. 

Total victory was scored by the 
group at the recent session of the 
Legislature which passed an anti- 
integration program designed not 
only to prevent Negroes from en- 
rolling at state colleges but also to 
exclude those who have already en- 
tered under court order. The pro- 
gram is simple: First, a law was 
passed requiring that any student 
entering a  state-supported school 
would have to obtain a certificate of 
good character from his high school 
principal. Then, a second law was 
passed decreeing that any principal 
who signed such a certificate for a 
Negro would be advocating integra- 
tionm—which is forbidden by a third 
law—and would be subject to auto- 
matic dismissal. The segregationists 
have suffered a small setback in their 
eflort to compel the Attorney Gen- 
eral to interpret the new laws as ap- 
plying to students already enrolled. 
But they plan to put up a new fight 
this winter and seem likely to win, 
at least temporarily. Eventually, the 
courts will have to pass on the 
scheme, but in the interim state col- 
leges would be cleansed of Negro 
students. 

As another result of the legislative 
session, Louisianians will vote in 
November on two amendments to the 
state Constitution calculated to curb 
Negro rights. One would attempt to 
place school boards beyond the reach 
of Federal courts by requiring that 
the state be the sole defendant in 
Integration suits. Since the state 
cannot be sued without the consent 
of the Legislature, segregationists 
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hope to restrict this type of litigation 
to state courts, The second amend- 
ment would require Negro voters 
whose right to vote is challenged to 
exhaust all administrative remedies 
—a time-consuming process—before 
appealing to the courts for redress. 

Segregationists encountered oppo- 
sition to only one part of their pro- 
gram and this they quickly swept 
away. Among the laws passed at the 
regular session was one forbidding 
mixed athletic contests. This meant 
that the famed Sugar Bowl would be 
deprived of top-flight Northern com- 
petition and might slip into a sec- 
ond-class regional attraction. At the 
repeated urging of the councils and 
despite a last-minute campaign by the 
Bowl managers, Governor Earl Long 
signed the bill. An attempt, at a later 
special session, to exempt the Bowl 
from the law’s provisions was easily 
beaten. 

Here in New Orleans, the local 
white citizens’ council has opened 
a broad attack on United Fund agen- 
cies. Dr. Emmett Lee Irwin, one-time 
head of the surgery department at 
Louisiana State University and presi- 
dent of the New Orleans council, ad- 
dressed a giant rally early in the year 
and read out the names of the board 
of directors of the local Urban 
League. One of them was a municipal 
judge up for re-election. He swiftly 
resigned, and the League withdrew 
from the Fund. 

Next, Dr. Irwin went to work on 
the Anti-Defamation League and 
B’nai B'rith, and from this attack re- 
sulted an outbreak of racial feeling 
rarely experienced here. Dr. Irwin 
accused the League of attempting to 
“brainwash” New Orleans school 
children to favor integration by dis- 
tributing a pamphlet called “Rabbit 
Brothers” which made a plea for 
tolerance. Dr. Irwin’s objection was 


that the pamphlet encouraged stu- 
dents to side with the white rabbits 
who did not dislike a brown rabbit 
solely because he was different. 

Only two copies of the pamphlet 
were found in the entire public school 
system and the superintendent quick- 
ly confiscated them. But before this 
had occurred, Dr. Irwin took to the 
newspapers and the video waves to 
denounce B'nai Brith and --the 
League as Communist-front organi- 
zations. For his authority, Dr. Irwin 
cited “The Coming Red _ Dictator- 
ship,” published by the newspaper 
Common Sense. The director of the 
League here noted that the newspaper 
had been labeled by one Congression- 
al committee as a “hate group” and 
quoted this significant passage from 
the book: 

“It is the Jewish plot to enslave 
the gentiles and to rule over them 
as kings over slaves. . . . The Jewish 
Anti-Defamation League, its B’nai 
Brith, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, are subversive conspiracies 
carrying out the Jew plan. They have 
a Gestapo in every community.” 

Dr. Irwin has publicly disclaimed 
any desire to inflame racial hatred, 
particularly toward the Roman Cath- 
olics, who are powerful here and from 
whom he must draw popular sup- 
port. He has not, however, publicly 
advertised a disclaimer of anti-Semi- 
tism. At the rally already mentioned, 
Irwin to take particular 
pleasure in reading the name of 
prominent Jews belonging to the 
Urban League (who were roundly 
booed by the crowd) and he has 
printed in his council’s newspaper 
the names of the YMCA board, many 
of whom are Jewish. His complaint 
against the “Y” is that it lets its 
quarters to interracial meetings and 
thus far has steadfastly rebuffed his 
efforts to halt the practice. 


seemed 
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By Ferdinand Peroutka 


THE 


DEMOCRATIC 
EXILE 


Is He 


an Anomaly? 


Only if the West is abandoning 
the democratic idea everywhere 
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[ IS PERHAPS understandable that the Western world 
should begin to weary of the masses of anti-Communist 
exiles to whom it has offered a haven since World War I]. 
If it surrenders to this weariness, however, it must be pre. 
pared to pay a price, both material and spiritual. 

To be sure, not all the refugees from behind the Iron 
Curtain are democrats, Some fled their countries with 
the retreating Nazi armies. Others left simply in search 
of adventure. Many, on the other hand, especially the 
bulk of the former professional politicians, are men of 
genuine democratic convictions, Unfortunately, however, 
it seems to be an unvarying rule that exile brings out the 
worst rather than the best in a political individual. The 
feeling of undeserved misfortune, the loss of status and 
of the psychological support of belonging to established 
institutions undermine one’s morale. Exiled politicians 
tend to fill the atmosphere with the din of their agitated 
disputes—disputes which are endless since there is no 
way to resolve them. In exile, there is no possibility of an 
election—that democratic method whereby one side is 
declared the winner and the other the loser. 

Emigré politicians are inclined to regard themselves 
as a government-in-exile, and they fight tooth and nail 
to acquire positions which they will retain on the great 
day when they return to their homelands mounted on 
milk-white chargers. They are offended when someone 
remarks that a new generation is growing up at home 
which no longer knows them. They cling to the image of 
their country as it was when they left it and feel that, 
somehow, that image must remain forever unchanged. 
Some of them would return to the year 1938, others to 
1945, yet others to 1948. All are afraid of seeing history 
pass them by, so they try to forget or deny that, like a 
river, history never stops in its course. 

Other factors have tended to undermine the former 
public acceptance of the exile as a figure of tragic nobil 
ity, It is a question of quantity overwhelming quality. 
The concentration-camp prisoner is profoundly shocked 
when the first corpse drops at his feet, but, when he sees 
the thousandth man die, he calmly goes on eating his 
lunch. One tragedy is always more poignant than one 
hundred, an individual misfortune more moving than # 
collective one. In the last twenty years, the free world has 
seen so many refugees, so many subjugated countries. 


ee 


The issues raised by Ferdinand Peroutka in this article 
are fundamental questions of conscience, too often neg 
lected by passing “realisms.”’ Mr. Peroutka, a prominent 
Czechoslovak writer and editor since 1919, was a clos 
friend of Thomas and Jan Masaryk, Eduard Benes and 
Karel Capek. He spent World War II in a Nazi concert 
tration camp. After 1945, he edited an independent den 
ocratic daily and weekly, both of which were seized by 
Communist police after the Prague coup. Mr. Peroutke 
escaped from Czechoslovakia in April 1948 and is now 


head of the Czechoslovak section of Radio Free Europe: 
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Justly or not, this tends to sap one’s capacity for tears 
and compassion. 

But the current problems of the anti-Communist exile 
stem from more than his own shortcomings and the pub- 
lic’s weary indifference. Even though the post-Stalin 
leaders of the Soviet Union are loudly proclaiming that 
this is the century of Communism, many Western leaders 
have for some unfathomable reason decided that the cold 
war is at an end. Accordingly, the exiles are now said to 
be outmoded. Their devotion to freedom is no longer 
needed since it is beginning to spread in the very midst 
of the Communist domain; newspaper reporters are 
combing the streets of Warsaw, Prague and Budapest 
for evidences of it. 

In the two world wars, America made plain the princi- 
ples for which she was fighting. In World War I, it was 
“to make the world safe for democracy” and achieve the 
right of national self-determination embodied in Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. In World War II, it was to realize the 
individual and national rights proclaimed in the Atlantic 
Charter. Both of these documents captured the imagina- 
tion of the European masses, and hundreds of thousands 
died fighting for them. The postwar democratic exiles 
left their countries when the Communists trampled on 
national self-determination and individual liberties, If 
these men and women are now felt to be outmoded. what 
has happened? The ambitions of exile politicians to 
return to their old positions of responsibility are not the 
issue here; the ordinary, non-political democratic exiles 
far outaumber them. The question is how the democratic 
exiles can become outmoded unless (1) the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter have been realized in their home- 
lands or (2) the Atlantic Charter has itself become out- 
moded. If the democratic exiles are outmoded, then the 
ideals of the Charter and the promise of a new, better 
world are outmoded as well. 

It is a leading characteristic of Communist regimes that 
they make intellectual integrity impossible. The demo- 
cratic exile felt he was obeying the dictates of conscience 
when he left his country rather than close his eyes to 
mass deportations, offer thanks to the “people’s govern- 
ment” for murdering his friends, and sign protests 
against “American germ warfare” in Korea. It comes as 
a terrible blow when he now hears that, in the retrospect 
of 1956, what he did was a mistake. 

The dangerous notion is beginning to take hold in 
many parts of the world that it is folly to rely on the 
Western democracies. The one thing the exile expects as 
he crawls across the frontier in the dead of night is that 
he will find a spirit of democratic solidarity on the other 
side, He does not expect the West to go to war to liberate 
his country and he is prepared to find a mood of co- 
existence, but he does expect to be treated as one who 

made a heavy personal sacrifice out of loyalty to 
democratic ideals. Instead, he hears that those who 
‘emained behind to collaborate with the Communists 
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were wiser and “more realistic” than he, and he finds 
that no one is particularly interested in his steadfast 
adherence to democracy. His material lot in exile is inevi- 
tably poor; when he finds the foundations of his spiritual 
existence being swept away as well, it is difficult to fight 
off a feeling of utter hopelessness. 

Official American policy today is directed at prevent- 
ing the “redefection” of anti-Communist exiles, Yet, much 
of what is said in influential organs of opinion tends to 
drive the exile toward redefection. Recently, this country 
demanded the recall of a Soviet diplomat for using 
“subtle blackmail and pressure” to induce refugees to 
return to the Soviet Union. But no pressure can be as 
subtle and effective as that to which the democratic exile 
is increasingly subjected when he reads in American 
newspapers that he has become outmoded and his pres- 
ence abroad no longer has any purpose. 

Gibbon once wrote that whatever does not advance 
must inevitably decay. The same happens to democracy if 
it loses its crusading spirit, if it no longer strives to 
spread its way of life throughout the world. If the demo- 
cratic exile has now become outmoded, then democracy is 
no longer a movement with worldwide appeal but is 
merely a local Anglo-American institution. The Commu- 
nist rulers do not regard the foreign Communist, how- 
ever momentarily weak and forlorn, with disdain or in- 
difference. They see in him the nucleus of a new world— 
their world. The contrast with the attitude of many 
Western democrats is a crucial one. 

One should be a realist in politics, but one should not 
forget that spiritual forces are also realities. States, like 
individuals, must look to their reputations. On the West- 
ern world’s good reputation will depend how many adher- 
ents it is able to win in the continuing struggle with 
totalitarianism. And the West will never secure that 
reputation by issuing solemn declarations of noble aims 
only to forget or repudiate them later, If the present 
pattern continues, the people of Central and Eastern 
Europe will no longer dare to resist their Communist 
oppressors; they will seek to adapt themselves to what 
cannot be avoided. The West’s influence will also decline 
elsewhere, especially in Asia, where the politicians care- 
fully weigh the balance of forces in West and East in 
deciding their course and the immature masses are even 
more readily swayed by signs of power, from whatever 
source. 

At all costs, we must prevent the masses of mankind 
from forming the idea that brute force is the determin- 
ing factor in the world today, that history moves forward 
in bursts of ruthless aggression which are subsequently 
ratified in a new status quo by the supposed defenders 
of freedom and democracy in the West. Otherwise, the 
end result is inevitable: 160 million Americans ranged 
alone against the 800 million subjects of the Soviet bloc, 
and between them a sea of neutrals who refuse to commit 
themselves but sit passively awaiting the outcome. 
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This is the second of four articles by Sidney Hook on 
“Common Sense and the Fifth Amendment’’-—essays 
which will serve as the basis of 
a full-length book under this 
title to be published in January 
by Criterion Books. Chairman 
of the Graduate Department of 
Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity, Professor Hook is the 
author of The Metaphysics of 
Pragmatism (1927), Towards 
the Understanding of Karl 
Marx (1933), From Hegel to 
Marx (1936), John Dewey—An 
Intellectual Portrait (1939), 
Reason, Social Myths and De- 
mocracy (1940), The Hero in 
History (1943), Education for Modern Man (1916), 
Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No (1953) and The Ambigu- 
ous Legacy: Marx and the Marxists (1955). 








W™ IS THERE a legitimate preswmption—although 
not conclusive—that a person who refuses to answer 
a relevant question put to him by one authorized to ask 
such a question, on the ground that a truthful answer 
would tend to incriminate him, is guilty of the charge? 
I have argued that the justification lies in what we know 
about the behavior of human beings who are innocent 
in contradistinction to what we know of human beings 
who are guilty. Bentham, more than a hundred years ago, 
replied to Dean Griswold and to the several Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court whom the latter seems to 
have influenced on this point: 

“From the faculty of putting these questions, what is it 
that the defendant has to fear? It is this, From the known 
principles of human nature, according to the course of 
observation common to all mankind, according to the 
result of a set of observations, which it can scarce happen 
to a man to have arrived at man’s estate without having 
frequent occasions to make—between delinquency, on the 
one hand, and silence, on the other, there is a manifest 
connexion; a connexion too natural not to be constant 
and inseparable.” 

Bentham is wrong in overstating the constancy of the 
connection. But this overstatement does not affect the 
validity of the observation. He should have written that 
the connection was sufficiently constant and inseparable 
to justify a belief that it was natural. Discounting Ber- 
tham’s rationalistic psychological prepossessions, all he is 
entitled to conclude is that the invocation of the privilege 
is presumptive evidence of guilt—which Dean Griswold 
and many others explicitly deny. Bentham, however, goes 
on to assert that “not only are the guilty served” by the 
rule which excludes self-incriminatory testimony but 
“they alone, and without any mixture of the inno 
cent.” He is wrong here in not recognizing that only 
a probability inference can be drawn, while Dean Gris 
wold is wrong in not understanding that a probability 
inference is all that we can ever rely on in assessing evi- 
dence of guilt or innocence, and that the question is 
whether the presumption established by the invocation of 
the privilege, together with other attendant items of evi- 
dence, is sufficiently weighty to justify a conclusive pre- 
sumption. Nonetheless, although Bentham overstates the 
connection, his psychological generalizations are sound. 

“For when,” he writes, “though unfortunate enough 
to become the object of suspicion, a man is really inno- 
cent, does he fly to any of these subterfuges? Not he. 
indeed, if character be of any value in his eyes; for, by 
recourse to any of them, what is no secret to anybody is. 
that so sure as punishment is escaped, character i 
sacrificed.” : 

Bentham assumes that a rational man who is innocent 
would prefer to save his character and good name rather 
than his skin or his social face. Yet he himself tells the 
story of a man (I embroider the details) who having 4 
tended a banquet is, together with other guests, shown 4 
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yaluable diamond ring by the host as they sit over their 
postprandial drinks. The ring disappears. The proposal 
js made by someone that the guests submit to a search. All 
agree except one particular man, who stoutly protests 
his innocence but will not explain why he refuses to per- 
mit himself to be searched before others. He requests that 
he speak privately to his host. When alone he turns his 
pockets inside out and discloses that because of his acute 
state of poverty he had secreted food in them, taken from 
the servings on his own plate, to bring home to his hungry 
wife. Bentham implies that any innocent man would be a 
fool to prefer the disapprobation of being regarded or 
suspected as a thief to that of being regarded as a bank- 
rupt. But an innocent man may be a fool! That is why 
the presumption of guilt is not conclusive. The point is, 
however, that we do not know whether the man is inno- 
cent or guilty and, other things being equal, must make 
the inference on the basis. of his refusal to permit him- 
self to be searched and his explanation of the refusal. 
Bentham’s illustration, however, is really irrelevant for 
our purposes, except to show that his psychological gen- 
eralization is not universally valid, since the individual 
in question did not refuse to be searched on the ground 
that what would therewith be found would tend to incrimi- 
nate him with respect to the charge of theft. And, in addi- 
tion, he emphatically denied his guilt! 

A more pertinent illustration is found in a short story, 
the name of whose author I cannot recall, which is a 
variation on this theme. In the story, when the ring dis- 
appears the individual refuses to permit himself to be 
searched, refuses to explain why, and refuses to vouch- 
safe a reply to any question. Subsequently the ring is 
found by the host, who apparently had misplaced it. Asked 
why he refused to permit himself to be searched, the 
individual in question draws from his pocket the identi- 
cal twin of the missing ring, which he now explains he 
had bought at an old curio shop.* 

This is clearly a case in which a truthful answer to the 
question whether he had the ring would tend to be self- 
incriminating, but only—and this is the rub!—if the 
individual in question did not tell the truth about 
the ring, where he procured it, when, and all other par- 
ticulars which would permit verification of the story. No 
matter how difficult it would be to prove the truth of the 
statement about his purchase, his position would hardly 
be worse than if he flatly refused to permit himself to be 
searched after everyone else had volunteered to undergo 
search. He incriminates himself by telling the truth, but 


_ 


*Professor Brand Blanshard has called my attention to the fact that Dean Inge 
sperte an incident of this kind as having actually occurred. In The Diary of a 
ean, there is the following entry for December 17, 1933: 
Si ‘The Dean of Norwich told me a good story. Sir John Evans, father of 
ir Arthur, was a collector of coins. A party was inspecting a coin, believed to 
ms unique, when it suddenly vanished. The host insisted that everyone must be 
ane Sir John refused. Presently the coin was found under the table, upon 
= Sir John opened his purse and showed another specimen of the coin.” 
ee Blanshard adds: ‘‘This story has every appearance of truth. Sir 
- vans was a leading authority on Roman coins in Britain; his son (over 
ose ground on Boar's Hill I have often wandered) was keeper of the Ashmolean 
useum at Oxford and the excavator of Crete.” 
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the incrimination becomes progressively less as he keeps 
on telling the truth. He incriminates himself more by re- 
fusing to tell the truth, and the incrimination increases if 
he confesses that, were he to tell the truth, it would tend 
to show him guilty, That is why to a rational and inno- 
cent man the choice of disclosure and the risk of dis- 
belief, no matter how embarrassing, is almost always 
preferable to the choice of concealment and the certain 
suspicion of dishonorable conduct, 

The significance of these psychological observations is 
not that the invocation of the privilege is conclusive proof 
of guilt but that it is a valid piece of evidence which 
weighs ugainst the person who invokes it. Of course, 
there may be other evidence available which outweighs 
or nullifies the presumption of guilt established by the 
invocation. But there may also be—and there certainly is 
—additional evidence, which is usually the basis for ask- 
ing the crucial questions, that strengthens the presump- 
tion. 

At this point it may be helpful to bring Bentham, and 
John Stuart Mill, more focally into the discussion. In his 
monumental and much neglected treatise on The Ration- 
ale of Judicial Evidence, Bentham considers all the argu- 
ments presented in behalf of the invocation of the privi- 
lege—except one which I shall subsequently discuss and 
which Dean Griswold mentions peripherally. His motive 
was to clarify the principles of evidence, criticize anachro- 
nisms and inconsistencies and bring them into line with 
the precepts of the utilitarian enlightenment. Sir Henry 
Maine said of Bentham: “I do not know a single law 
reform effected since Bentham’s day which cannot be 
traced to his influence.” Of all the abuses Bentham criti- 
cizes, none are more vehemently denounced—with able 
assists from his editor, John Stuart Mill—than the rule 
which excludes self-incriminatory evidence. It is some- 
what of a mystery why Bentham and Mill have had so 
little influence here. 

Bentham considers five comprehensive classes of rea- 
sons advanced for granting the privilege and rejects all 
of them. 

1. The first involves a whole cluster of arguments 
which beg the question. To abolish the privilege, it is 
said, would be “to disbelieve or doubt what all reason- 
able men are assured of.” To which Bentham replies that 
this is precisely what he questions. The privilege is a bul- 
wark neither of reason nor of justice. He affirms the 
contrary. 

2. The second reason we considered last week. Ben- 
tham calls it “the old woman’s reason.” It is hard upon a 
man to be obliged to incriminate himself. It is no less 
hard, Bentham ironically observes, that he should be 
punished. Shall we therefore abolish all punishment? 
The question is one of justice. And Bentham might have 
asked: Is not the rule hard upon a man whose life or free- 
dom may depend upon another person’s refusal to give 
truthful testimony? Bentham is somewhat callous in not 











granting that there is an element of cruelty in compelling 
a man to provide the oral evidence of his own guilt. But, 
as we have seen, it is also cruel to compel him, as Anglo- 
American law does, to offer evidence against friends, 
associates and sometimes members of his own family, 
with the exception of husband and wife. Justice must 
always be tempered with mercy, because where punish- 
ment is concerned an element of cruelty is always present. 
The relevant issue is always whether the element of cruel- 
ty is gratuitous or necessary to the fulfillment of jus- 
tice. 

3. The third reason Bentham calls “the fox-hunter’s” 
reason: It is unsportsmanlike not to give the accused a 
fair chance to escape no matter how heinous the of- 
fense. 

According to Bentham, the law aims, or should aim in 
the procedures and rules of evidence it adopts, at the pro- 
tection and conviction of the guilty by disclosure of the 
relevant truth. Bentham claims that the “fox-hunter’s 
reason” is the lawyer’s professional “rationalization” of 
his desire to profit from defending the same criminal over 
and over again. 

“In the mouth of the lawyer, this reason, were the 
nature of it seen to be what it is, would be consistent and 
in character. Every villain let loose one term, that he may 
bring custom next, is a sort of bag-fox, nursed by the 
common hunt at Westminster. The policy so dear to 
sportsmen, so clear to rat-catchers, cannot be supposed 
entirely unknown to lawyers. To different persons, both a 
fox and a criminal have their use; the use of a fox is to 
be hunted; the use of a criminal is to be tried.” 

This is sheer vituperation on Bentham’s part. Lawyers, 
especially criminal lawyers, who profited by the needless 
intricacies of the common law were Bentham’s pet abomi- 
nation. In addition, Bentham again assumes unjustifiably 
that the accused who invokes the privilege is necessarily 
guilty instead of by that action establishing only a pre- 
sumption of guilt. 

It is John Stuart Mill who really states the argument: 

“The denunciation which follows against hunting down 
beings without respect for the laws of the chase is one of 
those proofs which meet us every day; how little, as yet, 
even instructed Englishmen are accustomed to look upon 
judicature as a means to an end, and that end the execu- 
tion of the law. They speak and act, every now and then, 
as if they regarded a criminal trial as a sort of game, 
partly of chance, partly of skill, in which the proper end 
to be aimed at is not that truth may be discovered, but 
that both parties may have fair play; in a word. that 
whether a guilty person should be acquitted or punished 
may be, as nearly as possible. an even chance.” 

Mill assumes, and it is difficult to see on what rational 
grounds one can disagree, that principles of evidence must 
be such as to make it much more than an even chance that 
an innocent person will be acquitted and much more than 
an even chance that a guilty person will be convicted. 
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Otherwise, we may as well toss a coin to decide the guilt 
or innocence of a person in the dock. 

4. The fourth set of reasons confound interrogation 
with torture, It is a particularly stubborn confusion, as 
we have seen, and Dean Griswold (together with others 
whom he has misled on this point) is not free of it. Dean 
Griswold insinuates several times that the Fifth Amend. 
ment is the most important, if not the only. bar to torture. 
and that its retention prevents the introduction of police. 
state medieval techniques brought up to date. “If we are 
not willing to let the Amendment be invoked, where, over 
time, are we going to stop when police, and prosecutors. 
or chairmen [of Congressional committees] want to get 
people to talk?” Dean Griswold knows perfectly well that 
there are all sorts of safeguards against coercion and 
intimidation of witnesses outside the courtroom and 
especially inside the courtroom, the only place where an. 
swers to questions legally count. And in general, as we 
have seen in commenting on Professor Chafee, all that 
would be required to cut the ground from under the ob- 
jection, even in the complete absence of the Fifth Amend. 
ment, would be the right to be questioned only in the 
presence of counsel. As a matter of fact, we can answer 
Dean Griswold’s questions about where to stop. Some- 
times because a witness answers a self-incriminating ques- 
tion he waives his right to invoke the privilege either 
before a committee or a court. What happens to him 
then? Is he tortured by medieval or modern police-state 
techniques? Is he even harassed more than an ordinary 
witness in an ordinary cross-examination? Indeed, any: 
one who takes the unusual course of actually reading 
extensively the give-and-take between Congressional com- 
mittees and witnesses will make the startling discovery 
that members of those committees are more often abused 
by unfriendly witnesses who do not invoke the Fifth 
Amendment, especially witnesses concerning whom evi- 
dence exists that they are or were members of the Con 
munist party, than vice versa. 

5. The final class of arguments are those which confuse 
origin and validity in a more comprehensive way. The 
Court of Star Chamber and the medieval Inquisition used 
to ask questions the answers to which were self-incrimi- 
nating. Since they were wicked institutions, it is therefore 
inferred that it is necessarily wicked to put questions to 4 
defendant the answers to which might tend to incriminate 
him. Bentham goes into considerable legal history 1 
show that what was wrong with these courts was nol 
their desire to discover the truth but their desire to punish 
conduct not deserving of punishment and the use of tor 
ture and close imprisonment in order to get at the truth. 
In addition, the real end of inquiry in such courts was 
not justice but enhancement of the power of King and 
Church. Under these circumstances, Bentham implies, 
asking questions whose answers would be self-incriminat- 
ing, indeed, the asking of any questions, could rightfully 
be regarded as intolerable because of the constitution, 
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organization and purposes of the courts. But where these 
circumstances are absent, it is laudable rather than mis- 
chievous to ask questions, without pressure, without 
chicanery or schemes of entrapment, in order to elicit 
the truth, so necessary if justice is to be done. It is laud- 
able, according to Bentham, even if the truthful answer 
to such questions would be self-incriminating. 

A variant of this reply is given by John Stuart Mill, 
who asks: “Whence all this dread of truth?”—and espe- 
cially the dread of self-incriminating truth? The only 
plausible ground for fearing the truth would be that the 
laws are so rotten that we have adopted “the confirmed 
habit of viewing the law as the enemy of innocence” 
because the innocent stands no better chance of escaping 
punishment than the guilty. To which the answer is, 
according to Mill, that if the laws are bad they should 
be changed but that independently of the laws the rules of 
evidence, by which we may on reasonable grounds elicit 
the truth, must be sustained. In other words, a man may 
get a fair trial for violating a bad law. What makes the 
trial fair in those circumstances is the use of principles 
and procedures of evidence which make it more probable 
that the truth will be uncovered than by the use of alter- 
native principles or procedures. What makes a specific law 
bad does not therefore make the rules of evidence bad. 
The remedy is to repeal the law, not to tamper with the 
tules of evidence, if there is good reason to believe that 
they lead to the truth without violating moral values that 
may be more important in any specific case than the truth. 

“Instead of making bad laws, and then by exclusionary 
tules undoing with one hand a part of the mischief 
which you have been doing with the other, would it not 
be wiser to make no laws but such as are fit to be exe- 
cuted, and then to take care that they be executed on all 
occasions?” 

Mill, who speaks here in the capacity of Bentham’s edi- 
tor, calls attention to what is undoubtedly a widespread 
feeling, provoked not only by the existence of laws of 
which we morally disapprove, but in this country recently 
by the existence of Congressional committees which for 
one or another reason antagonize certain sections of 
public opinion, Whatever the ground or validity of the 
antagonism, the proper remedy against a committee one 
disapproves of is either no committee or a better commit- 
tee. It is not the invocation of the privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

It should now be obvious why there is something 
peculiar about the privilege against self-incrimination. It 
is the only one of the rights enumerated in the Bill of 
Rights the invocation of which in the public mind is nor- 
mally prejudicial to the defendant or witness. The fact that 
itis regarded as prejudicial, even when it is properly em- 
Ployed from a legal point of view, raises a question. Why 
should it be this provision in the Bill of Rights—and not 
demands based on the right to have counsel, to be admit- 
ted to reasonable bail, to be tried before a jury in a capi- 
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tal case. not to be put in double jeopardy for the same 
offense—whose invocation should be attended with so 
much distaste and distrust? Interestingly enough, the 
only time people seem ready to suspend adverse judgment 
on its use is when it is ostensibly invoked in order to pre- 
vent one from incriminating not oneself but others, or 
when it is used to protest against an objectionable law, 
or some particular investigation or investigator, or a 
fancied infringement of one’s right to free speech—all of 
which motivations, in the absence of an objective fact of a 
genuine danger of self-incrimination, are clearly abuses of 
the legal privilege. They could not be acknowledged as 
valid grounds for refusing to testify about oneself with- 
out giving the defendant or witness a right to withhold all 
testimony. No one has a legal right to refuse to testify on 
the ground that the testimony will incriminate others. 
Another way of saying this is that the only occasions on 
which the invocation of the self-incriminatory provision 
of the Fifth Amendment do not appear prejudicial in the 
public mind. the only occasions in which its use is extenu- 
ated. are those in which there is a considerable likelihood 
that it is being perjuriously used. This indicates that a 
number of moral questions are involved which must be 
carefully distinguished. 

One of these questions concerns a little noticed conflict 
between an important provision of the Sixth Amendment 
and the provision about self-incrimination in the Fifth. 
The Sixth Amendment guarantees to anyone accused in a 
criminal prosecution the right “to have compulsory proc- 
ess for obtaining witnesses in his favor.” Suppose a 
witness is subpoenaed whose testimony may be absolutely 
necessary for the exoneration of an innocent defendant 
and the witness invokes with complete impunity the privi- 
lege of the Fifth Amendment in refusing to testify. In that 
case the defendant is clearly deprived of his rights under 
the Sixth Amendment and may forfeit his liberty or his 
life. or more usually suffer great financial loss, Is this 
not cruel? Is this not unjust? Is this not a betrayal of 
judicial process and the heritage of freedom which has 
served as a bulwark protecting the individual from the 
encroaching power of the omnipotent state? Yet Dean 
Griswold does not cry over him, although his plight may 
be graver than the embarrassment of the hypothetical 
innocent professor before a Congressional committee. 

The life of the law consists in judging which of two 
conflicting interests and rights should be given precedence 
in the light of the public interest or in the light of the 
whole structure of rights. In large issues the order of 
determination and precedence must be left to the legisla- 
ture. In a democracy the attempt of any court to settle 
such a question in the light of the private convictions of 
the judge is an arrogant usurpation of function. In day- 
by-day administration of the courts, of course, where 
decision cannot await legislative determination, we must 
rely on the wisdom of mature and seasoned judges. No 
judge can be considered wise in the ways of democratic 
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policy who overrides lightly Congressional legislation 
where conflicts of social interest are involved. Con- 
gressmen are responsible to the electorate; Supreme 
Court Justices, unfortunately, are not. 

Sometimes those who write about the self-incriminatory 
provision of the Fifth Amendment stoutly insist that it is 
a shield for the innocent as well as a shelter for the 
guilty. All this means is that a man may be legally inno- 
cent even when he invokes it. But, as we have seen, al- 
though it is a very good shelter for the guilty, because it 
suppresses evidence of guilt, it is a very poor shield for 
the innocent because of the presumption of guilt which 
invariably attends its use wherever common sense has not 
abdicated. 

The psychological tendency to draw an adverse infer- 
ence from the invocation of the privilege is not innate. It 
has been acquired as a result of experience. It is so strong 
that it would hardly be an exaggeration to characterize it 
today as natural or normal. Because of the place of the 
privilege in the rules of procedure, the laws of some 
states (but not all) warn expressly against the natural 
tendency to draw an adverse inference if a defendant does 
not testify in his own behalf to rebut an accusation. It is 
conceivable, of course, that historical circumstances might 
arise in which most innocent men may invoke the privi- 
lege against incrimination. There is no record that any 
such situation ever existed. A situation did exist, often 
confused with the hypothetical situation, in which some 
admirable men, who were guilty under bad laws, invoked 
the privilege to escape punishment. There was little doubt 
that they were guilty under the bad laws. And it may be 
that the privilege should be retained to permit those who 
are guilty under bad laws to escape punishment. Usually, 
however, in a democracy there are more effective ways of 
contesting bad laws, even if we do not adopt Socrates’ 
heroic expedient. 

In modern times, there does not seem to be a clear-cut 
case in which an innocent man charged and convicted of 
a crime would have escaped conviction if he had invoked 
the privilege against self-incrimination instead of testify- 
ing freely and truthfully. Were such incidents frequent, 
then in time reasonable men would certainly not draw an 
adverse implication concerning the guilt of defendants 
from the invocation of the privilege. 

Further, in the case of Congressional hearings in which 
individuals questioned about membership in the Commu- 
nist party invoked the privilege against self-incrimination, 
independent evidence shows that the overwhelming major- 
ity—exceptions, if any, are provided by those who prob- 
ably set out to disprove the generalization—were actually 
members of the Communist party. To those who do not 
believe that the Communist party is part of a conspira- 
torial movement, this is no great matter. But what is at 
issue at this point is not the nature of the Communist 
party but whether the inference is justified that an indi- 
vidual who, when questioned about his membership, 
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invokes the privilege against self-incrimination probably 
is or was a member, or at the very least that a good pre. 
sumption exists that he is or was a member. 

Assume for the moment that the system of laws under 
which we live is on the whole just and that, with respect 
to the laws we believe unjust, mechanisms and processes 
exist by which we can agitate for their amendment or 
repeal. Assume that it is not the innocent who are pun- 
ished for telling the truth, although it is not inconceivable 
that an innocent man who tells the truth will not be 
believed. These assumptions are not unreasonable. I am 
confident that Dean Griswold would be prepared to make 
them. Assuming them, what can be said for the retention 
of the privilege against self-incrimination in the event 
that the consequences of invoking the privilege are 
such that they sometimes (1) imperil the life of 
another, as in kidnapping and murder cases, (2) are 
harmful to the security of the democratic community, 
as in treason cases? If the first class of cases is infrequent, 
the second is not. 

Unless there existed immunity laws which would make 
it possible to receive relevant and truthful information in 
cases involving murder, kidnapping and treason in ex: 
change for immunity from prosecution on the basis of 
that information, I do not believe retention of the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination in an unqualified way 
could be morally upheld. In his discussion of the Com 
pulsory Testimony Act of 1954, published before the 
Supreme Court, in a divided decision, upheld its consti- 
tutionality, Dean Griswold expressed grave misgivings 
about its justification. Consequently, although one of the 
peripheral reasons offered by Dean Griswold seems valid, 
by itself, without the provisions which would under cer- 
tain circumstances lift the protection of the privilege 
against self-incrimination and yet preserve the immunity 
it grants from prosecution, it would not be sufficient to 
justify the retention in an unqualified form of the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. Dean Griswold fails to 
make his case for the privilege in the absence of a pro- 
posal to grant immunity. 

The law recognizes both the right to speak and the right 
to withhold speech. But no law worthy of approval by re 
flective moral judgment can make either right absolute. If 
there is no absolute right to speech which must be upheld in 
all circumstances independently of its consequences upo 
the life, liberty and happiness of others, there can be n0 
absolute right to silence. When the security of the country 
is at stake or the life and death of other individuals is 
concerned, personal legal immunity from the const 
quences of his own truthful testimony is all that an indi 
vidual can reasonably request. 

This carries us to the heart of the public discussion of 
the privilege against self-incrimination, which has ce 
tered not so much on the legal justification of the 
Fifth Amendment as on the moral implications of its 
invocation. 
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The Letters of Thomas Wolfe. 
Ed. by Elizabeth Nowell. 
Scribner. 797 pp. $10.00. 


Tuls nicely printed, intelligently 
edited book reflects great credit on 
Scribner’s, who take a good deal of 
abuse in its pages, and on Miss Eliza- 
beth Nowell, Wolfe’s literary agent, 
who collected and annotated the let- 
ters. It is not, I should say, a very 
momentous book for anyone not al- 
ready interested in Wolfe, Except in 
a few letters to Aline Bernstein, Max- 
well Perkins and Hamilton Basso, 
Wolfe wrote to console, explain, ex- 
hort, harangue or dicker. There is 
little of the middle ground between 
thetoric and exposition where Wolfe 
was most at home. The rhetoric is 
often the self-centered sort with which 
he padded out the later novels, trying 
to blow up the affair with Scribner’s 
to epic proportions. Still, for any- 
one willing to run the course, the book 
has its fascination. Miss Nowell has 
included everything she could find, 
unsent and unfinished letters as well, 
except for the letters to his mother 
already printed and a group of “per- 
sonal” letters withheld by Mrs. Bern- 
stein. 

The affair with Scribner’s did have 
epic proportions, not in the novels, 
but in real life, and this is what gives 
substance and humor to the book. 
Not, indeed, that Wolfe found it very 
funny, but that his endless hectoring 
of Perkins put him in the same posi- 
tion as old Gant vis-d-vis Eliza Gant, 
aman drawn constantly closer to the 
frustrating object of his love by the 
bonds of abuse and exaggeration. 
What a titanic struggle it was! Poor 
Perkins, forever avowing his “com- 
plete agreement” with Wolfe and for- 
ever being thrown for a loss, forever 
stoping under stunning compliments 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Of Time and the Publisher 


Reviewed by R. W. Flint 


Contributor, “Partisan Review,” 
“Commentary,” “Kenyon Review” 


and horrible suspicions, forever play- 
ing Oreste to Wolfe’s Hermione— 
Wolfe chasing after success and ma- 
turity, Perkins chasing after Wolfe’s 
good will, both of them locked in a 
monumental Racinian dialogue about 
truth, virtue, faith, politics and the 
moral character of corporations. Ex- 
perience seemed to make an old-fash- 
ioned populist Democrat out of Wolfe, 
and Perkins, who voted for Landon, 
didn’t seem to think that this made 
much difference, since Wolfe was ob- 
viously not one of the more lethal 
types of radical. This all reaches its 
climax in a 21-page “personal” letter 
Wolfe wrote to Perkins in 1936, some 
of which was reproduced in You Can’t 
Go Home Again, but which gains 
force when read as the culmination 
of a long harangue. Its language is, 
of course, impossible; it belongs to 
art and fantasy rather than to the 
normal conventions of discourse, It 
belongs to the Wolfe “myth” as much 
as Faulkner’s Stockholm speech be- 
longs to the Faulkner “myth.” But if 
this is Wolfe’s great tirade, it is a 
splendid one: 

“And the reason your associates, 
the Modern Library, Inc., can now 
publish this book [Ulysses] in large 
quantities, openly, and derive a profit 
from it now, is because some private, 
obscure person took the chance fifteen 
years ago—took the chance, I fear, 
without the profits. 

“What then? You say you are 
awaiting eagerly to discover a manu- 
script of originality and power. You 
say you are awaiting eagerly to pub- 
lish a manuscript of mine—that you 
will publish anything I want you to 
publish. I know you believe what you 


say, but I also think you deceive your- 
eas 

“I am afraid of nothing now. I 
have nothing more to lose except my 
life and health... . 

“What I am trying to tell you, 
what I am forced to say because it is 
the truth, is that I am a righteous 
man, and few people know it because 
there are few righteous people in the 
world, ... 

“People I knew well I no longer 
see. People who swore eternal love 
are now irrevocably separated. Noth- 
ing has turned out as we thought it 
would turn out. Nothing is the way 
we thought it was going to be. But 
Life, I now begin to see, moves in a 
great wheel; the wheel swings and 
things and people that we knew are. 
lost, but some day they come back 
again... .” 

In spirit, moral energy, courage 
and rhetorical versatility, this is a 
memorable performance. A large part 
of Wolfe’s later energies are involved 
in it; many of the later letters are 
merely footnotes to it or extensions 
of it. Should Scribner’s have asked 
Wolfe to pay half the costs (about $2,- 
700) of a minor libel suit that Wolfe 
claims might have been settled by a 
shyster but which (according to 
Wolfe) Scribner’s preferred to arbi- 
trate in the grand manner? Was 
Perkins trying to have things both. 
ways, hiding behind his Ivy League 
facade and the reputation of «his 
“House,” at the same time pretending 
to take Wolfe’s side against the forces 
of Mammon? (“Furthermore, no one 
is going to resign on my account. 
There are still enough people in the 
world who value what I do, I believe, 








to support me freely, heartily and 
cheerfully, with no sense that they 
are enduring martyrdom on my ac- 
count.”) 

Wolfe, I believe. lost faith in his 
powers after Of Time and the River. 
But he never lost faith in his sense 
of himself as an upright, independent 
writer to whom his publishers and his 
friends owed a response as energetic 
and wholehearted as his own. The 
struggle with Scribner's, with Bernard 
DeVoto’s accusation of dependence 
on Perkins rankling in the back- 
ground, gave the later Wolfe a hold 
on reality that was slipping away 
from him otherwise. into prosiness. 
sweet reasonableness and an essayis- 
tic common sense good enough for 
the Atlantic or Harper's but unworthy 
of the author of Look Homeward, 
Angel. 

A trio of interesting letters to 
Aline Bernstein from northern Eu- 
rope, written just before the publica- 
tion of Look Homeward. Angel when 
he was at the height of his powers, 
show that Wolfe could be a sober and 
imaginative reporter. Mrs. Bernstein 
is obviously having nothing of Youth. 
Fury, Sweat and the rest: she conse- 
quently gets some letters not far be- 
low D. H. Lawrence’s standard: 

“The huge sexual rituals of society 
are weakened and dispersed in great 
cities because they 
through close public observation. And 
they are all-powerful in the village 
for this reason—if you try to break 
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a custom, you will very likely break 
your heart as well. It is for this rea- 
son I believe in cities more than in 
villages: I think there is a greater 
good in them, and higher life, and a 
greater spiritual freedom. I am sim- 
ple enough to understand the city and 
urbane life: I have never been com- 
plex enough to understand the vil- 
lage. That is what I felt at Mezo- 
Kovesd the other day—there was an 
evil and barbaric complexity about 
this that I loathed.” 

This might have been Lawrence in 
one of his moods of revulsion against 
primitivism, but Wolfe is far more 
a convicted bourgeois than Lawrence, 
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a provincial bourgeois for whom the 
“land” and the metropolitan life re- 
mained always somewhat ideal. It is 
just this steady devotion to an ideal 
of urban cultivation and the higher 
simplicity of cities that made his 
creative span so short. Cities could 
never become for him the bracing, 
terrifying. hilarious and impenetrable 
theaters of life that London was for 
Dickens. His better urban scenes are 
mostly sermons on the Soul of the 
City rather than convincing drama- 
tizations of its actual life. Wolfe’s 
New York is peopled by demi-gods, 
demi-goddesses, dwarfs and demons, 
perpetually alternating roles. Wolfe’s 
tragedy lay in being a brilliant pro- 





WOLFE: ‘BRILLIANT PROVINCIAL’ 


vincial writer on the make, too high- 
spirited and too lazy for a patient, 
life-time dissection of the world he 
came from, and too honest for the 
kind of self-defensive urbanity open 
to one of his background. 

In his book on Wolfe for New 
Directions. Herbert J. Muller suggests 
that Wolfe's Asheville scenes, and his 
portraits of such transplanted moun- 
taineers as Uncle Bascom. are a mix- 
ture of Dickensian comic sympathy 
and Dostoyevskian ex- 
tremity. I think there is much to be 
said for this view; and Muller’s book 
often shows the futility of treating 
Wolfe as if he were the sum of his 


(“gusto”) 








recognizable parts and not, when he jg 
valuable at all, some fairly new thing. 
It is painfully easy to ridicule 
Wolfe. Those stilted catalogues of 
Great Books that Eugene read! Those 
sententious pats on the back for 
Euripides and the New Testament! 
Those Teutonic banalities blown up 
with all the phlegm Eliza Gant ever 
showed in her hoarding of string! 
It is really no use trying to dodge 
around these annoyances in a search 
for the true Tradition, the Main- 
stream—hbits and patches of Emerson, 
Euripides and George Pierce Baker, 
It is too obvious that Wolfe was the 
provincial bourgeois romantic who 
grew up—etc., etc.: these things al- 
most cry out not to be recognized, not 
to be mentioned. The silliness in 
Wolfe is hopelessly easy to caricature, 
the greatness extremely hard to de 
fine. In his Asheville material, he 
has a wonderful range of feeling, a | 
first-rate gift of characterization and 
(what has often foolishly been de : 
nied him) an absolutely _ first-rate 
sense of society. The styles and 
tones are mixed, but the feeling is | 
true and the writing alive. It is the 
vital reverse-side of some impossible 
ideal of urban grace and moral re 
finement. Later, his perception will 


break off from his chronic “myth” 
and his chronic demonology. But 
here at least—in Ben’s death-bed 
scene in Look Homeward, Angel—the 
demons are fully human: 

“Filled with a terrible vision of all t 


life in the one moment, he seemed to 
rise forward hodilessly from his pil 
lows without support—a flame, 4 
light, a glory—joined at length in ¢ 
death to the dark spirit who had s 


brooded upon each footstep of his h 
lonely adventure on earth; and cast: u 
ing the fierce sword of his glance t 
with utter and final comprehension bh 
upon the room haunted with its gray li 


pageantry of cheap loves and dull a 
consciences and on all those uncel- n 
tain mummers of waste and confusion 0 
fading now from the bright windows g 
of his eyes, he passed instantly, scom™ 
ful and unafraid, as he had lived, into li 
the shades of death.” : 
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Seience and the Universe 


Man and Materialism. 
By Fred Hoyle. 
Harper. 161 pp. $2.75, 


A SIZABLE number of scientists, 
though perhaps not quite a majority. 
are as agnostic as Thomas Henry 
Huxley was in the last century, The 
difference is that today most of the 
agnostics evidently consider debate 
on religious topics to be a waste of 
eflort. Besides, in this country at 
least, the time for debate has passed. 
The U.S. has already declared offi- 
cially that it is one nation under God. 

Since Fred Hoyle is British, he is 
under no obligation to respect this 
hypothesis. Unlike Lecomte du Noiiy, 
whose Human Destiny (1947) indi- 
cated that science had found com- 
pelling reasons for believing in the 
supernatural, Hoyle vigorously af- 
firms that science and the supernatu- 
ral are still galaxies apart. Du Noiiy 
arrived at his beliefs through biology. 
Hoyle, 41 years old, is one of Brit- 
ain’s leading mathematicians and a 
student of astrophysics. 

“The essence of materialism,” says 
Hoyle, “lies in a refusal to separate 
Man and his environment into the 
mutually exclusive categories of ‘spir- 
itua? and ‘material.’” He adds: “I 
would urge most strongly that the no- 
tion of something (undefined) ‘out- 
side’ the Universe should be dropped 
from all our ways of thinking.” He 
believes that man behaves as man be- 
cause this is precisely how matter 
structured in a particular way has to 
behave, This behavior is difficult to 
understand—and still more difficult 
to predict—because it is “controlled 
by an interlocking system of non- 
linear feedback loops.” But that is 
all. Man is a magnificent mechanism, 
not a fallen angel. To Hoyle and 
other materialists, this reduces man’s 
grandeur not one whit. 

Those who know Hoyle as the bril- 
lant exponent of the revolutionary 
steady-state” universe—which has 
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neither beginning nor end, and into 
which fresh matter is being continu- 
ously injected—will not be surprised 
that he holds many iconoclastic ideas 
not only about religion, but also 
about Communism, capitalism, social 
customs, and the cause of man’s as- 
tonishing material progress. In the 
brief scope of 161 pages, he describes 
the key role played in man’s advance 
by agricultural “profits,” the rise and 
usefulness of “divine establishments” 
(which helped stabilize primitive eco- 
nomic systems), and the reason for 
the rise and fall of one civilization 
after another. 

He opens his book with a lively 
analysis of Communism, for “We can 
scarcely say very much about world 
affairs without bringing Communism 
into the discussion.” He believes the 
sinister powers of Communism to be 
much overrated, and that, on the 
evidence so far, Communists (whom 
he calls “naive people”) cannot 
match capitalists in inventiveness or 
in productivity. Thus, “capitalist 
states ought to congratulate them- 
selves on possessing the better eco- 
nomic system,” instead of acting 
scared to death. 

Hoyle concedes, nevertheless, that 
Western man is deeply troubled by 
the feeling “that in some subtle, sin- 
ister way our society is being threat- 
ened, right through to its innermost 
fabric. [And that] individual free- 
dom is being lost and it is heing lost 
rapidly.” 

To explain this social malaise, 
Hoyle introduces his condensed his- 
torical survey, which leads up to the 
most extraordinary hypothesis in the 
book. Man, he says, is in the grip of 
a driving force, scarcely recognized, 
that has swept him from barbarism 
to unimaginable power in barely 
seven thousand years. This driving 


force is the accumulation of knowl- 
edge—but not the static accumulation 
of books in a library. It is “an organ- 
ized state of society.” Just as human 
beings are built up of a structure of 
cells that finally demonstrates abili- 
ties found in no single cell, so, says 
Hoyle, there is a superstructure in 
which humans themselves are the 
units. He identifies this superstruc- 
ture not with the social aspects of 
human behavior (which he considers 
irrelevant and surprisingly  un- 
changed in several thousand years). 
but with knowledge itself. He sus- 
pects that this superstructure pos- 
sesses “a power and consciousness” 
of which man is only dimly aware. 
He calls it The Thing. And it is The 
Thing, in Hoyle’s opinion, “that 
controls the destiny of the human 
species.” 

Moreover. The Thing “is able to 
impress on us patterns of behavior 
that bear little relation to our inner- 
most natures” (what Hoyle refers to 
as “wired-in” properties). “And it is 
this sense of being compressed into 
an alien mold that . . . lies at the 
root of our unformed fears.” 

As communities become overpopu- 
lated and fossilized, they have. 
throughout history, been broken up 
by rival communities which have got 
the hang of The Thing better. “So 
far,” says Hoyle. “The Thing has 
been well served by war.” But what 
happens now that war has become 
suicide? 

Hoyle feels sure that The Thing 
demands a single-power world, and 
a single-power world it will get. 
Man’s choice lies in selecting among 
various methods, all more or less 
painful, for appeasing The Thing. 
Once this fateful matter is settled 
(peaceably, with rare luck), other 
ogres lie in wait: over-population 
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and fossilization, by which Hoyle 
means the triumph of conformity so 
that human existence would resemble 
life in an ant heap. He hopes we can 
squeak through on the population 
problem, despite the “wrongheaded- 
ness” of the Communists and the 
Roman Catholic Church. Fossiliza- 
tion may prove a tougher nut. The 
ray of hope here is that The Thing 








does not seem to require cultural 
uniformity (as it does a single-power 
world); hence, with enough inven- 
tiveness man may avoid the fate of 
the ant. 

Hoyle’s final concern is with the 
“problem of purpose,” which he be- 
lieves lies at the root of man’s so- 
called “religious impulse.” Man will 
not rest until he understands his re- 





lation to the universe. Hoyle’s ad. 
vice: Put aside traditional religious 
beliefs, which offer no basis for ra- 
tional discussion, and look instead 
to science. Far from offering a bar. 
ren view of the world, science has 
already revealed a universe “incom. 
parably grander than anything that 
the ‘men of faith’ have ever told us 
about.” 





Economic Ideas as Political Acts 


The Meaning and Validity of Economic Theory. 


By Leo Rogin. 
Harper. 697 pp. $6.50. 


WHEN Leo Rogin, who was reputed 
to have been an extraordinarily pop- 
ular teacher at the University of Cali- 
fornia, died in 1947, he left behind 
a massive document on economic 
theory. It was to have been an impor- 
tant addition to a rather modest but 
quite significant literary output. 
Now, after nine years, the book, 
edited by his widow and several col- 
leagues, ably testifies to the broad 
and perceptive qualities of mind that 
Dr. Rogin must have exhibited to 
those who met up with him. It is 
understandably incomplete. The chap- 
ter on Keynes, especially in the last 
dozen pages, is unfortunately little 
more than a collection of notes. While 
Rogin discusses the early monetary 
theories at great length, there is little 
on the investment-savings problem, 
which was the heart of the Keynesian 
doctrine. However, there is more than 
enough in the rest of the book. 

Rogin tried to evaluate the signifi- 
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cance of economic theory by study- 
ing its growth in relation to practical 
policy. In this sense, he was inter- 
ested in the quality of political econ- 
omy inherent in doctrinal pronounce- 
ments. He argued that new systems of 
economic thought emerged as either 
pro or con arguments in movements 
of social reform. In this approach, 
Rogin persistently sought for verbal 
meaning and practical goals, and 
until these were established he saw no 
reason to raise the problem of logical 
validity. Defining economics as a sci- 
ence of fact, he proceeded to test for 
that validity by checking theory with 
real events. But this was no simple 
correspondence that Rogin wanted, 
for he was aware that economic facts 
were all too often squeezed and 
pushed through the grinder of politi- 
cal policy. That is to say, there was 
a problem of relevance with which he 
was concerned, relevance for guiding 
policy central to the particular issue 
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that would make the theory itself 
the dominant mode of perceiving a 
whole range of social questions. 
This is a way of looking at eco- 
nomic theory that is not often met 
with in books of this kind. The late 
Joseph A. Schumpeter was perhaps 
the only other contemporary econo- 
mist who possessed the encyclopedic 
knowledge for such an approach. 
However, Schumpeter’s colossal His 
tory of Economic Analysis, with 
which Rogin’s book may be com- 
pared in some ways, demonstrated a 
marked bias against policy issues. 
Schumpeter always preferred “pure” 
theory rather than “normative” prop- 
ositions, although he did recognize 
that it was not often easy to disengage 
one from the other. Nevertheless, he 
felt that it was possible to establish 
a scientific economics without re 
course to value judgments. This, of 
course, is impossible, since at the 
very point where economic inquiry 
starts, where facts are ordered for 
purposes of generalization, one it 
escapably resorts to evaluative stale 
ments. It was this purview that never 
departed from Rogin and, despite 
the manifestly greater erudition dis 
played by Schumpeter, there is in Dr. 
Rogin’s book a more satisfying sens 
of reality and a greater willingness 0 
wrestle with crucial historical issues. 
Thus, in analyzing the significance 
of Classical doctrine, Rogin observes 
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that Ricardo’s concern with produc- 
tivity as a foundation for material 
welfare’ contrasts sharply with Mal- 
thus’s fear that rapid industrializa- 
tion would lead to social instability. 
But the important point, says Rogin, 
was the fact that an entirely different 
set of values led Malthus to consider 
aspects which Ricardo had_ over- 
looked and no matter how long the 
debate between the two might be ex- 
tended they could not possibly un- 
derstand each other because they had 
different social aims. 

In fact, the chapters on Ricardo 
and Malthus are highlights of the 
book, for they illustrate perhaps more 
clearly than any of the others the 
way in which new theories are ori- 
ented to specific matters of policy. 
Ricardo. was interested in what econ- 
omists today call “long-run equilib- 
rium,” whereas Malthus was dis- 
turbed by intermittent economic up- 
sets. To Ricardo the latter were mere 
intervals in the inevitable process of 
reaching the perfectly balanced sta- 
tionary state. Thus, the argument be- 
tween them began to revolve around 
the question of “gluts” and overpro- 
duction. The debate, Dr. Rogin 
pointed out, emphasized Malthus’s 
aversion for what the Industrial Revo- 
lution was doing and underscored his 
interest in absolute stability. 

What was wrong, asserted Malthus 
(as did Keynes many years later), 
was a general failure in effective de- 
mand. Here Malthus was a modernist 
far ahead of his day. However, his 
bias in favor of the landlord and 
upper classes. drove him to the odd 
inference that the spending of these 
groups was essential for economic 
progress. While he knew which ques- 
tions to ask, says Rogin, the answers 
Malthus supplied must be found want- 
ing. Nevertheless, the fact that he 
recognized the problem of sustained 
accumulation is sufficient warrant to 
accord him a firm place among the 
gteat economic theorists. 

The foregoing hardly does justice 
to the perception and insight that Dr. 
Rogin brings to bear on the technical 
apparatus of the writers he surveys. 
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His summary and critical evaluation 
of Marx’s economics, for example, 
is as incisive as any to be found else- 
where. J. B. Say’s attempt to create 
a harmony of interests that would 
once and for all dispose of economic 
conflict is revealed for what it really 
was—an effort to call forth an image 
of an ideal economy of small produc- 
ers that belied the reality of economic 
existence. The philanthropic nature 
of Alfred Marshall’s thinking is 
shown as characteristic Victorian re- 
form—urbane, eclectic, suffused with 
reasonableness, but ultimately eva- 
sive of the major questions economics 
purports to answer. 

Dr. Rogin’s dissection of Eugen 
von Bohm-Bawerk, the noted Aus- 
trian economist and Marxian critic 
who advocated subjective methods in 
economics, may very well become a 
classic of its kind. Perhaps over- 
technical, Rogin’s discussion is nev- 
ertheless a detailed and careful analy- 
sis whose outcome exposes Bohm- 
Bawerk for the prolix pedant he was. 
To the Austrians capitalism was not 
a specific society with its own history 
and sociology, but merely an econ- 
omy of roundabout production, and 
the more roundabout the better. 
Thus, the period of production be- 
came central to questions of output 
and income and it was possible to 
demonstrate that the relative valua- 
tions of present and future goods 
amply justify the existence of such 
“surplus” payments as income. What 
happens, of course, is that economics 
is transferred into apologetics. 

The book, despite its great length, 
makes absorbing reading. It is, how- 
ever, limited to European writers: 
There is no consideration of such 
noted American figures as Francis A. 
Walker, Thorstein Veblen and Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell. Mrs. Rogin says in 
the preface to her late husband’s 
book that developments on the 
American scene were to have been 
next on the author’s agenda. The high 
quality of the present work suggests 
that the inability to complete such a 
project was a great loss to economic 
science. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Thank you for Lucy Freeman’s informative 
coverage of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation convention [NL, September 24]. Once 
again, THE New Leaper has lived up to its 
record of bringing its readers interesting and 
important national happenings that often are 
overlooked (or underestimated) by other news- 
magazines. 

Miss Freeman’s comment on the Klineberg 
lecture was pertinent. Although 
psychologists may consider the use of Gunnar 
Myrdal’s research (and that of other psycholo- 
gists and sociologists) by the Supreme Court 
“the greatest single compliment” te the pro- 
fession, such is not the case in some other 
circles. Having spent a year in Virginia, [ 
noticed that a frequent criticism of the justices’ 
anti-segregation decision was that they used 
“textbooks by foreign eggheads instead of the 
Constitution” to support their stand. It was 
also pointed out that Gunnar Myrdal, during 
the war, joined some organizations which were 
later demonstrated to be Communist fronts. 

Perhaps if the segregationists had spent 
as much time and effort reading Myrdal’s books 
and the Constitution as they have in doing 
research on his personal affairs, we might all 
be better off. That’s assuming, of course, that 


especially 


segregationists can read. 
Evanston, Ill. 


BLACKLISTING 


Harry Gersh has aptly fingered the fatal short- 
coming of John Cogley’s two-volume Report on 
Blacklisting [NL, September 3]: “The book’s 
failure lies in its apparent lack of interest in 
some of the basic questions that must be 
answered in any definitive study.” Mr. Gersh 
names some: Are Communists dangerous in 
entertainment-communications? How about non- 
Communists who travel in the party’s wake? 
How about CP control or influence in unions? 
And the key one, of course: “Does injustice 
lie only in false accusations of Communist ac- 
tivity, or is it unjust to publish the facts even 
if true?” 

Report does not inspect the right of free 
speech—when exercised by anti-Communists; it 
does not examine the anatomy of the Ameri- 
can arm of the international Communist con- 
spiracy as manifested for many years in the 
cultural field; it does not examine and apply 
the doctrine of responsibility as developed in 
law and morality. It never goes under the 
surface; it skates on ice which is often too 
thin to bear its ponderosity. 

A reader versed in the intricacies of enter- 
tainment-communications easily spots Report’s 
many curious suppressions of fact—as when 
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Facts About Blacklist, a shortlived newsletter, 
is described as the work of two “blacklisted 
writers.” Actually, one of them has been iden. 
tified as a Communist seven or eight times 
and has invoked the Fifth Amendment over 
20 times. The other has a substantial and un. 
repudiated record of activity with the Com. 
munist-front apparatus. The unversed reader is 
easy prey for the distorted effect produced by 
such suppressions. 

As for Report’s use of interviewees identified 
only by nicknames and fictitious initials, does 
it not ill become the Fund for the Republic, 
of all people, to devcte so many pages to “face. 
less informers”? 

T find myself obliged to quibble with Mr. 
Gersh on two points only: (1) He describes 
AWARE as a “newsletter”; it is no such 
thing. It is a membership organization carrying 
on a number of activities besides its occasional 
release of a membership bulletin. It might be 
added that AWARE performs no service, gratis 
or otherwise, for employers or unions and is en- 
tirely a voluntary group. (2) Says Mr. Gersh: 
“There are few factual errors.” He nailed at 
least two factual errors in Report’s treatment 
of the Radio Writers Guild and so may be 
errors which 
abound in treatment of AFTRA ‘actors’ union) 
and AWARE. 

T hasten to document: Reporé insists on in- 
termingling AWARE and We the Undersigned, 
the one-time anti-Communist caucus in the 
Radio Writers Guild. Actions performed by 
one are attributed to the other. But—and Mr. 
Gersh is my witness—the two were separate in 
time, place and personnel. Again, a circular 
letter issued by members of AFTRA is at- 
tributed to AWARE, which had nothing to do 
with it. Again, Report spends pages analyzing 
the “condemnation” of AWARE by AFTRA’s 
New York local, but fails even to mention that 
within three weeks AFTRA’s national member- 
ship voted overwhelmingly for a rule providing 
of members who refused to 
testify before proper investigating committees 
(and, about two weeks after that, a dozen or 
so AFTRA members did refuse to testify and 
haven't been called to account yet by AFTRA 
New York). 

In short, Report tells us nothing we did not 
already know (better), and explains nothing 
that ought to be explained. 

New York City Pauw R. Mitt0x 
Chairman, Information Committee, AW ARE Inc. 
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Jerzy G. Gliksman’s article, “Reform i 
Soviet Factories” [NL, September 24], 4 
condensed from a longer article in the mag* 
zine Problems of Communism. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
ico ernaed Feinman, Man- 
seer of The New Leader Theatri- 

col epectment, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5- 8844. 
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